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PREFACE. 

It is the fashion now in this dearth of original coropoei- 
tion, or rather in this reading age, to revamp and polish 
our former productions and send them forth as ** Sketches" 
and "Dashes," and ♦♦Stray Leaves," and "JR.eminiscence8," 
for want of something more fresh and vigorous — ** With 
all my heart. Til not be out of fashion." — So unlocking 
musty trunks and boxes long mouldering ia the dust, I 
have discovered, gentle reader, the^bl^ring papers, many 
of which have heretofore been pub^Ped, but in times 
so long past, that it is not convenient to remember 
when they first saw light They are applicable to any 
age, being originally intended to ** catch the manners 
living as they rise," to correct error and advocate what- 
ever may conduce to morality and Im^piness. 

Literary men in their old age get somewhat avaricious 
of their manuscripts and treasure them up as misers do 
their gold. They tie them up carefully with red tape, and 
endorse them that their children after death may send forth 
the works of their venerated parent to be praised or con- 
demned, as they may deserve. Now I have no ambition 
for posthumous fame, so that if I live long enough to pub- 
lish my own, I shall have the pleasure of hearing all that is 
said in praise, and have an opportunity of replying to ill- 
natured critics, should there be any. I am like the gene- 
ral who was always in the fidgits, from apprehension that 
Bome faux pas might be made at his military funeral, and 
who insisted on making all the arrangements himself while 
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alive— «o this is the first attempt, which if well receiyed, 
I may be induced to follow it up with eomethiog more 
substantia], more worthy perhaps of public approval. There- 
fore, gentle reader, slip this little book into your pockety 
and if there is any thing in it that afibrds you profit or 
pleasure I am ampAy rewarded. 




DOMESTIC SCENES. 



It has been frequently asked, What is the j 
cause of the increase of pauperism in our / 
cities ? How is it that our poor houses are 
not only crowded with age and decay, but 
even with youthful mendicity ? How is it 
that so many young persons become inmates 
of these institutions, who might be creditably 
and profitably employed ? And above all, to 
what causes are we to attribute that increase 
of depravity, sensuality and crime, which is 
so awfully apparent ? These are serious ques- 
tions which it is becoming seriously to ask our- 
selves. 

Volumes have been written on pauperism, 

which, though they may not fully apply to such 
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cases, yet in principle, if not in extent, they 
have a close connexion. Mankind is mucb 
the same all over the world, and the same 
remedies may be safely applied in like cases. 
The want of industry is the foundation of the 
evil, and industry in the poorer order of the 
community can only be promoted by example 
among the better educated and more refined. 
We have often imagined that our domestic 
economy was greatly misunderstood, if not sadly 
neglected, and we have frequently been temf)t- 
ed to attribute the cause at once to our wives 
and daughters : but the fear of offending, when 
we would only seek to reform, has ever check- 
ed our complaints. But the evil may increase 
until whole communities fall victims to its 
effects : and though we tread on dangerous 
ground, we must pluck up courage to say, 
that our ladies, generally, are not sufl[iciently 
industrious ; and having said so, we throw 
ourselves on their mercy for an indulgent 
heariirg. 



It is sometimes necessary to mingle in do- 
mestic concerns — to leave the arcana of go- 
vernments, the asperity of politics, and the 
hurry of business, to look at home — where, af- 
ter all, true happiness is only to be found ; 
where, surrounded by family, and by endear- 
ing ties and affections, a true estimate of cha- 
racter can alone be formed. We often em- 
ploy too many domestics, and thus encourage 
idleness and extravagance. The labour of a 
house which can be effected by two pers^s 

should never employ four. Servant maids, 
whose time is not wholly engrossed by em- 
ployment, and who have not before them the 
cheering and judicious example of industry in 
their mistresses, soon acquire a habit of negli" 
gence, extravagance, and listlessness, which be- 
get indifference, pamper the body, and corrupt 
the mind. They are then dismissed — they try 
other places — and the result is the same ; 
without stability and industry, they continue 
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to change until they can no longer find a place, 
and then they swell the list of depravity, or in- 
crease the number of mendicants. The mis- 
tress who sets an example of industry to the 
maid, will ever derive the benefit of her la^ 
bour, and the maid will reciprocally gain every 
thing from the example. But, says the fash- 
ionable wife, am I to rub furpiture, visit th^ 
kitchen, and darn nightcaps? We say, aye 
good dame; for it will promote industry, 
l^lth, content and happiness. Why do our la^ 
dies look pale f Why are they not all florid 
and robust ? Why do so many fall victims to 
disease and early death ? It is because 
they do not take sufficient exercise — they 
do not bustle enough about the house — 
they do not appropriate a due portion of their 
time to domiestic concerns. What can be more 
^ngBging than to see the tidy, active wife, and 
the accomplished woman, blended in one per- 
$Qn ? What, in domestic life, wears an aspect 
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so winning, as the cultivated mistress of the 
drawing-room and the industrious mother 
combined? Economy is the foundation of 
prosperity in all things, but particularly in do- 
mestic life. Ladies should occasionally make 
their own dresses, and their own bonnets, 
unless they are desirous of encouraging 
milliners and mantuamakers, solely for their 
sakes — We believe, however, that deserving 
persons in these callings should not suffer in the 
end from such a practice, while a panacea for 
the effects of idleness and ennui would always 
be at hand. 

Another evil must be mentioned. We have 
too many societies, erroneously called ckarita- 
blcy which create artificial wants rather than 
supply real ones, and which directly tend to 
encourage pauperism instead of industry. Our 
wives and daughters are ambitious of the ho- 
nour of being members of these multiplied 
associations, civil, ecclesiastical, and mcchani- 
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cal ; and the annual contributions and admis- 
sion fees swell in the aggregate to a sum 
which, in truth, the head of a family careful of 
his own interest cannot well afford, in compar- 
ison with other burdens more imperative on his 
means and attention. Far would we be from 
discouraging the modest practice of distribut- 
ing charity — there is no virtue more pure, 
no pursuit more holy. 

Dress is often exorbitantly extravagant, and 
simplicity is hardly known : Fashion^ with an 
iron sceptre, reigns triumphant. Cashmere and 
merino shawls — expensive leghorns — watch- 
es, chains, seals, and other unnecessary valua- 
bles, convert our ladies into walking mines of 
wealth. Those who cannot afford to be in 
the fashioni stretch their utmost means to imi- 
tate their neighbours, and gradually become 
poori when, with proper economy, they might 
have remained comfortable. All classes of 
society are more or less affected by fashion, 
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or borne away by its example. Hence pau- 
perism, want in early life, and poverty in old 
age. A little resolution^ and the evil is over- 
come. If we agree to call a plain chip hat 
and muslin gown fashionable — if we agree that 
the industrious wife is the most fashionable 
being in the world, who dare dispute it? 
Here we have the remedy in our own hands ; 
and never can the wife be made sensible of 
those facts, until the husband, by a proper ex- 
ample, confirms them — until they both unite to 
promote industry economy, content and hap- 
piness. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 

Could the philosophers of old revisit the 
earth and renew their remonstrances— could 
those philanthropists who have benefitted man- 
kind by their writings and example, once more 
aid us to produce, the former simple, unos- 
tentatious and happy system — what good ef- 
fects would they not produce* We often mis- 
take the road to happiness. It is not by extra- 
vagance, by wealth or pomp, but by a prudent 
application of our means ; by activity, cheer- 
fulness, and good sense ; by rational conversa- 
tion, judicious reading, sober and pious reflec- 
ons, and innocent amusements. 

I remember that my grandfather, who was 
a keen observer of things, used to contend, 
that in his time more real happiness was en- 
joyed, with fewer wants ; and that pleasures 
never sated, because they were prudently pur- 
sued. Our houses then, said the old gentle- 
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man, were small, but commodious ; our tables 
plentifully supplied, but with economy ; our 
evenings passed before the cheerful fireside, 
or in a pleasant walk ; our income was stati- 
onary, our expenditures reasonable ; we had 
always something in store ; we brought up 
our children carefully, accustomed them to in- 
dustry, and could give them a small outfit in 
life. Then the fashions, said he, how strange- 
ly they are altered — the visits, how singularly 
they are transformed ! A friend or two would, 
in the morning, send word to my wife that 
they would spend the afternoon with her. At 
two or three o'clock, shortly afler dinner, the 
company would come in, neatly, nay, elegantly 
dressed ; each had some fine piece of work to 
do, some ruffle to hem, or hankerchief to mark; 
conversation was sprightly and amusing. To- 
wards evening the gentlemen, released from 
their various avocations, would drop in, and 
add to the general hilarity. At five o'clock we 

drew round the tea table, which was plentifully 

2 
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and substantially supplied ; the jest, the mo- 
dest repartee, the jocund laugh, and sprightly 
dialogue, went freely round ; the men polite, 
without ostentation — ^the ladies delicate, with- 
out affectation. The approach of night gave 
an additional zest to salutary amusements : 
a tune on the spinnet — a plaintive ballad, — 
an anecdote — a tale without scandal — re- 
marks on general topics — literature — ^the pro- 
gress of industry— economy — marriages and 
christenings — and a thousand pretty things, 
consumed the time until eight o'clock, when 
the gentlemen gallantly waited upon the ladies 
home. From these visits many happy events 
arose — many matches were made suitable and 
united — many friendships contracted, benefi- 
cial and durable. And their dress, continued 
my grandfather — ^the ladies with water tab- 
by silks so stiff and lasting, laced ruffles 
and fardingales, high heeled shoes and silver 
buckles, fine cotton stockings of their own 
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knitting ; the gentleinen with superfine coats 
which lasted three jrears, and other parts of 
dress to correspond. Now, how changed is 
every thing ! 

There was much truth in what my grand- 
father said in relation to the change in the 
times, and we can only decide on the picture 
by contrast. A modern well-bred lady of 
fashion receives an ornamented perfumed card, 
containing an invitation to a tea party ; at 
dinner, on the very day, her head presents a 
niiiltitudinous assemblage of white papers 
and pins, which contract and keep in due or- 
der a variety of ornamental curls and beau- 
catchers : at an early hour she repairs with her 
aide de chambre to the toilet, and then com- 
mences the herculean task of corsetting, rack- 
ing, bracing and bending, which compresses 
a good-sized portly woman to almost the bulk 
and appearance of a bottle used for Cologne 
water; the capillary vessels being strained, 
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the blood mounts and congeals in the head ; 
over a fine silk petticoat is thrown a dress of 
gauze, light as ether; thin kid shoes and 
gloves ; **a half blown rose" in her hair; watch 
and chain by her side ; a fine merino over her 
arm. Thus attired she sallies forth, (the ther- 
mometer perhaps ten degrees below zero) 
shivering and shuddering with naked elbows, 
flesh chilled, raw and red, and is thus ushered 
into a hot room at ten o'clock at night, to 
the infinite prejudice of her health. Then 
commences what is called the pleasures of the 
evening — the ladies ranged in rows stifiT as 
buckram, so tightly dressed that they cannot 
move, sit, talk, or eat, with comfort ; sipping 
a glass of wine or lemonade, and eating a mor- 
sel of cake — the gentlemen (padded and cor- 
setted also) standing at an awful distance, with 
glass in hand, gazing upon the constellation 
of beauties, which they dare not approach. 
The refreshment is removed, and a solemn 
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pause ensues ; some young lady, after infinite 
solicitation, reluctantly draws off her glove, 
and seats herself at the piano forte ; then con- 
versation ensues, and the poor girl bawls herself 
hoarse with the latest ''gems from the opera," 
without making any impression on the ears or 
sensibility of the audience. Between eating 
iand talking, a confusion of voices, a song, and 
probably a dance, (if people who are truss- 
ed can dance) midnight ensues; and when 
|:he wife should have been in bed two hours, 
find all her house in '' blest forgetfulness," 
she comes home, cold, hungry, vapid and inert 
— is ill the next day, nay, probably has laid 
the foundation for a fit of sickness, which ter- 
minates fatally. I am convinced that the 
road to happiness as now pursued, is a wrong 
one ; and that our ancestors, with less than 
half our means, enjoyed more real pleasure 
jthan we do. 

2* 
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TRUE INDEPENDENCE- 



I endeavoured in my last essay to draw a 
picture of past and present customs, and to 
decide upon the ratio of iiappiness enjoyed by 
past and present generations. There is one 
principle in practical life which does not al- 
ways strike with force, yet it is not the less for- 
cible in effect : a strict and rational economy, 
when possessed of fortune will lead to a 
cheerful submission to all its viscissitudes ; 
thus, an extravagant wife, who floats down the 
stream of fashion, unconscious of the rocks on 
which her hopes may be wrecked, feels more 
keenly a reverse of fortune than the indus- 
trious women, who lives without luxury, and 
can bear up against the frowns of fate. A 
cheerful and serene temper is of great mo- 
ment in our pursuits of happiness ; it should 
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be sedulously cultivated as, it is of equal 
weight with a strict and judicious economy, 
in all our relations of life. 

We have had in our country, many exam- 
ples of what an easy and submissive temper 
can effect. When the revolution broke out 
at St. Domingo, many thousand persons were 
driven here from their plantations and splen- 
did dwellings ; the rich planter and accom- 
plished gentleman were compelled to fly with 
their families ; from ihe height of fortune and 
grandeur they fell in an instant to the extreme 
of poverty and wretchedness. Many hundred 
families made their escape from the flames, 
and in the dead of night, hungry and naked, 
sought refuge on board of vessels in their ports, 
In this destitute condition, they set sail for a 
land of freedom and strangers. For the first 
day or two tears and sighs were caused by 
painful recollections; on the third day they 
shook off unnecessary wo, and became lively 
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and cheerful. On their arrival in the United 
States, without friends and without means, 
they called their accomplishments into opera* 
tion, as the means to procure a living: they 
taught the languages, music, drawing and danc- 
ing; they introduced a system of melioration 
into this country, which softened the habits and 
improved the condition of the people ; they 
accumulated fortunes, for they could bear 
reverses; they presented a noble spectacle 
to the world of a refined people, submis-> 
sively bending to the frowns of fate, and 
labouring for their daily bread. Nothing 
could be more engaging than to see an 
accomplished and beautiful woman employed 
with cheerfulness, even in menial offices, 
and never forgetting the lady amidst her 
occupations. Independent, therefore, of see* 
ing an elegant people, from the extreme 
of poverty, rising by their fortitude and in- 
dustry to comfort and plenty, we had the 
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satisfaction of knowing that, in a political 
point of view, these emigrants were unas- 
suming in their deportment, they conducted 
themselves tranquilly, and never interfered in 
national concerns. Hence, the favorable results 
of a good temper, fortified by a good mind. 

In reference, however, to domestic eco- 
nomy, there are a thousand points which 
minutely may not be of consequence, but 
which, in the aggregate, are of deep impor- 
tance. Dr. Franklin delighted to talk and 
write on this subject ; and no man wrote 
better and with more simplicity. It was a 
long time after he could afford it, that he 
accu^omed himself to use silver. I saw a 
lady not long ago, giving orders for plate to 
the amount of $1000. Are you not very ex- 
travagant, said I P By no means, said she ; I 
cannot possibly make out with less. But, my 
dear friend, said I, pray excuse me if I ask 
you whether a tea set complete, with soup 
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spoons, castors and saltcellars, would not be 
sufficient for a young housekeeper ? If they 
are all you require, $500 will purchase them ; 
and let me advise you to take the other 
$500 — you have already one child — purchase 
a share in the bank — purchase four shares 
more for four succeding children, if you should 
have them — and at the age of twenty-one, 
whatever may be your situation, a handsome 
sum will thus accumulate for them. 

The idea pleased, because it was rational. 
If a father can afford it, instead of purcha- 
sing a new shawl, or dress, or ornaments, 
for $100, for his wife on the birth of a child, 
he had better buy that child a bank «hare, 
or invest it in some sure or profitable fund, 
and at the age of twenty-one, the sum will 
be sufficient to begin the world with, in a 
moderate way. 
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I observed a friend, a few days ago, pur- 
chase in market $3 worth of various articles, 
for himself, wife and servant, when half that 
sum could have been saved, which, at the 
end of the year, would pay the year's rent. 
I have seen $600 per annum paid for a 
house, when one sufficiently accommodating 
could have been had for $350. I have seen 
a man wear four coats a year, when two 
would last, with care. Why this extrava- 
gance ? The man of fortune has no occasion 
to throw away his money, and the poor man 
ought not to be seduced into extravagance 
by' the folly of the rich one. 
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MONEY AND MATRIMONY. 



A shrewd and attentive friend observed 
one day to me, that he was impressed with 
the belief that, notwithstanding the evident 
increase of the country, fewer marriages took 
place in the present day than in former times ; 
and that he perceived at church, in his walks, 
and at public amusements, more old batche* 
lors and old maids, than were seen some fifty 
years ago. This is no doubt true ; a disposi- 
tion to marry still exists — mankind, in the pur- 
suit of happiness, are not so blind as to avoid 
the only road which leads to it. But there is 
more caution observed in entering into that 
holy state — men have not the same confidence, 
nor women the same moderation in their 
views, as in former times. A young man en- 
tering upon the stage of life, of limited means. 
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a storekeeper, or a respectable mechanic, is 
fearful of hazarding his hopes in alliance with 
a female, on whose economy, industry and 
content, he cannot with safety rely ; he conti- 
nues single, still eager to marry, still difficult 
to please ; and at length becomes an old bat- 
chelor, full of whims and caprices, whom no 
woman ought to many. Why is this ? It is 
because parents indulge their daughters in 
notions of extravagance and fashion ; they 
alarm young candidates for matrimony, and 
frighten, by their air and demeanour, their dis- 
tance, coldness, and stately aspect, the very 
men whom they should judiciously and modest- 
ly encourage. A young lady is taught some- 
thing about rank; reads much about senti- 
ment: her imagination is perverted by de- 
scriptions of elegant, accomplished, fascinat- 
ing men, who exist only in fancy, and she 
banishes the plain honest lover, who is calcu- 
lated to make her happy, and competent to 

3 
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provide for her comfort. This rank — this in- 
vidious and weak classification in society, is 
an enemy to true happiness. A man should 
know that his wife is amiable and industrious; 
a woman should discover that her husband is 
honest and capable ; then with economy and 
content, they must be happy. The allure- 
ments of fortune also spread their baneful influ- 
ences : a man will not marry because the lady 
has no money, or only a small portion ; the 
lady refuses a correct and proper match be- 
cause the gentleman is not rich, and cannot 
afford to support her in the same gaiety and 
extravagance which a weak and indulgent fa- 
ther, has encouraged, who, living to the ex- 
tent of his means, lays nothing by for a rainy 
day; dresses his children in the fashion, and 
keeps his daughters ever single, and ever 
to be provided for by him. A man tempted by 
riches, allies himself to pride and ugliness, ig- 
norance and fashion ; and with all his wealth. 
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ne enjoys no happiness, no content, no satis- 
faction. It is ever the most safe for an indus- 
trious man to marry a girl who brings no for- 
tune; whose wealth consists in virtue, econo- 
my and content, which cannot be wasted, and 
which is to be prized far beyond riches. If a 
father is rich, and can afford to give a hand- 
some portion with his daughters, it is ever the 
most prudent to settle it upon them ; a fastid- 
ious and weak principle of delicacy will induce 
a man to question the propriety of bestowing a 
daughter and withholding her fortune. An 
honourable man who loves his wife, and wish- 
es to have the gratification of seeing her inde- 
pendent, will ever be pleased at the parental 
provision which places her beyond the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and commerce. Let me speak 
more plainly. A man may give $20,000 with 
his daughter ; that sum, in a floating capital, is 
not of great moment — in a day it may be 
lost — a ship of that worth may be wrecked, a 
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friend may fail, and vanish ; the father more 
prudently i ests that sum in stock, settles it 
on his daugi or and her children, and it yields 
$1400 per annum for ever ; it is a handsome 
provision against want, is a certainty in diffi- 
cult times, she is never reduced to feel a re- 
verse of fortune, and her husband, having no 
pressure of mind or care on that subject, at- 
tends lightly and happily to his concerns. Eve- 
ry married man when he is able, should make 
that provision for his wife ; if he loves her, 
and is a prudent, thinking man, he will do so. 
Reason, reflection, and a judicious economy, 
will pave the way for many advantages through 
life. I have already dwelt upon the extrava- 
gance of female dress, because the efieet is 
sensibly felt upon society in general, and be- 
cause females are, from their confined situa- 
tion and other circumstances, more entitled to 
indulgence. But there is much to say and to 
censure in relation to the dress of young men, 
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who are encouraged in a growing extrava-. 
gance by the weak and dangerous partiality df 
their parents. The dress of young men, in 
the present day, is not only costly, but injuri- 
ous to their prospects in life, and lays the foun- 
dation for permanent and ruinous extrava- 
gance. Examine the cost of a full dress for 
a fashionable young gentleman who parades 
Broadway, drives on the avenues, and attends 
the opera; and the mere calculation of this 
one item will be surprising ; find when we re- 
collect the various etceteras in the^av of use- 
less trinkets, rings, chains, seals, &c. the 
amount annually expended will be almost 
incredible. Young men thus indulged are 
never prepared for a reverse of fortune, which 
so often happens when least expected ; 
and when it comes, they, and their hopes 
"fall like Lucifer," and the remainder of their 
lives is spent in wretched misery and depend- 
ence — often ending in shame and dishonoft 

3» 
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THE REFECTORY. 



Taking a walk a few evenings ago, I pass- 
ed by a cellar in Broadway, which was 
lighted up, and from which a steam refreshing 
saroury issued. It was a cook-shop or re- 
fectory ; and as I accustom myself to enter 
freely every place where I may "catch the 
manners living as they rise," I dived into 
it, and S€|||d myself to observe the proceed- 
ings of customers and hungry visitants. 
There were several tables in little boxes, 
covered with cloths not very clean, and hav- 
ing castors filled with thick vinegar and dirty 
mustard, together with knives and forks not 
very tempting in their appearance. Many 
persons entered while I was there, and called 
for fried oysters ; some had them stewed, and 
gome ate them raw ; and I observed, that 
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with a glass of something to drink, the aggregate 
of the cost was from two to three shillings each. 
There is no doubt but that those persons had 
already eaten a hearty dinner, and the cra- 
vings of hunger could not have been so great 
at nine o'clock, as to incur such an expense 
for an additional meal before bedtime. The 
French rise early, they take a cup of coffee, 
and attend to their business ; at twelve 
o'clock they eat something cold for breakfast, 
and a good dinner at four or five o'clock 
which concludes the meals for the day ; a 
crust of bread and a glass of wine are some- 
times added before going to bed. The 
consequence of this regimen is health, activity, 

clearness of intellect and elastic spirits. It is 
not necessary to eat more than two meals a 
day ; and it essentially preserves health, if 
the last meal is taken several hours before 
bedtime. Nothing I conceive wears out the 
system so rapidly, as the organs of digestion 
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being in operation while other faculties are 
suspended by sleep. We censure men for 
sacrificing their time, health, and fortune to 
the bottle ; but the inordinate appetite, the 
gormandising disposition, are equally as bane- 
ful and demoralizing. What can be more 
obnoxious and repugnant to a man of mind 
and delicacy, than hearing an account of a 
feast from a blown-up glutton, whose daily 
orison is offered up to the table ; and who 

can give a catalogue of savoury sauces and 
delicate morcearx, with more correctness than 

he can name ; list of living authors, of artists, 

men of science, and men of public worth. 

But — to return to the cellar. 

While J vas leaning on the table, and 

regarding e countenance of each person 

who enterei., while I marked- the hurried 

gait, the loud voice of authority, the real or 

artificial appetites of customers, I marked 

two young men, or rather boys ; (for they 
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appeared to be about sixteen years each) they 
were dressed in the extreme of the fashion ; 
blue coats of superfine cloth, buttoned tight 
over a pair of (I am ashamed to name them) 
corsetSy so that not a wrinkle was seen ; but they 
apeared to be squeezed to a proportion 
which prevented the free circulation of breath 
and blood. Wide pantaloons, short boots, 
gold ^eals and chains, and a white cravat 
around their throats tight to suffocation. I re- 
garded them with pity and regiret ; pity at their 
useless, forlorn, and neglected situatioii, and re- 
gretat the delusion of their parents and guards 
ians. In short time they gave m&js^^^Ji^^UB^ 
to lament the folly and extravagance of the 
times, the unthinking and dangerous partialities 
of friends. These boys seated themselves at a 
table, lighted a segar each, loudly rapped with 
their rattans, and vociferated for the waiter, 
who at length appearing, they ordered a glass 
of brandy and water each, with littte water in 
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it ! ! and a dozen of fryed oysters. While they 
smoked and drank, their conversation was 
loose and vulgar, and not unmixed with oaths. 
What a scene for a moral community ! and 
what an example for a rising generation ! 
Who is to blame — boys who know nothing of 
the world, whose principles are not fixed, whose 
knowledge is circumscribed ; or parents or 
guardians, who are supposed to be prudent 
and discreet ? 

Thirty years ago a boy never considered 
himself at liberty, either to dress in the fash- 
ions, to expend money, or participate in 
amusements, until he was of age. In those 
times the value of money was known ; for 
bays were permitted to have but a trifle ; 
they were compelled to attend to their studies, 
to pursue their mechanical business ; they 
were justly considered as bound to parents 
or masters until they were twenty-one. Now, 
unfortunately, they arc scarcely released from 
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the nursery before they assume the airs and 
dress of men ; plunge into the extravagance 
of the times, aud have bank notes given to 
them as if they were blank paper of no value; 
and before they can earn a shilling by honest 
industry^ they expend hundreds ! 

The consequence is, that many young men 
and boys are thus in early life initiated into 
the extravagance, the follies, the dangers, 
and destruction of waste and dissipation : and 
they fall victims to it; they exhaust their 
means, destroy their constitution, defeat the 
hopes of their parents, and essentially injure 
the prospects of society. Let any person visit 
the third tier of boxes in our theatres, and 
among that class of beings so awfully numer- 
ous in populous cities, they will see a vast num- 
ber of these fashionable boys, figuring with ^p 
clothes, and money in their pockets,' in^ the 
lobbies with these persons, and imbibij9g • all 
the vicious propensities, manners and'»Ian- 
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guage, inseperable from such connexions. 

Deprive them of means to make this show, 

to obtain entrance into bar rooms and thea- 
tres ; confine them to their studies, and to 

their daily labor, watch them with vigilance, 

and punish them w^th promptness, and the 

evil ceases. 
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FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 

In a populous city, like our own, there are 
many objects of real charity, particularly dur- 
ing the inclement seasons, when the poor seek 
refuge in the city, and calculate on being pro- 
vided for by the humane inhabitants. Man- 
kind have claims on each other which should 
not be evaded. Providence has not blessed 
one with wealth that he should enjoy it alone, 
without contributing all that he can, with pro- 
priety and just discrimination, to alleviate the 
wants, and soften the condition of his fellow 
creature, who is born with equal feelings and 
rights, though not blessed with equal good for- 
tune. A trifle spared from superfluities, the 
remnants of luxury, the scraps of a feast, could 
be made greatly subservient to charitable pur- 
poses, independent of that portion of wordly 

4 
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possessions which is due to the poor. We 
see in our papers appeals to the humane, from 
individuals and [[associations ; and yet, when 
the season of fashions sets in, it is incredible 
to contemplate the sums uselessly squandered. 
A short time since, a party was given by what 
is called a fashionable family, in this city, to 
about eighty persons, fifty of whom were la- 
dies. Three or four rooms, splendidly fur- 
nished, and extravagantly illuminated, were 
thrown open for the invited guests, who all 
arrived before ten o'clock^ an hour when they 
should have been tranquilly reposing on their 
pillows, and their "casements" closed against 
the "vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife." 
When they had all assembled, dressed in cost- 
ly extremes, it was discovered that they were 
all acquainted : no strangers, no assemblage 
of talent, no collection of genius, no foreigners 
of merit, to please whom an excuse was 
necessary to make this feast. About midnight 
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t!ie party seated themselves at supper, and it 
was supposed by a calculating and reflecting 
person present, that the spreading of the table 
cost no less than Jim hundred dollar $ ! ! What 
a sum to be destroyed in one short hour ! The 
substantials on this table, consisting of a few 
turkeys, tongues, hams, fowls, rounds of beef 
and game, all cold, could have been purchased 
for fifty dollars ; the residue of this immense 
sum veas expended for whips, creams, floating 
islands, pyramids of kisses, temples of sugar- 
plums, ices, hlanc manges, macaroons and 
plum cake ; and ladies of delicacy, of re- 
fined habits, of sofl and amiable manners, 
were, at midnight cloying their stomachs, afler 
excessive exercise in dancing, with this trash ; 
this compound of flour, starch, isinglass, ver- 
milion, sugar, yolks of eggs, and all those dele- 
terious articloB, calculated to impair the con- 
stitution, weaken the organs of digestion, and 
lay the foundation for permanent disease» 
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Suppose then they reject these flimsy sub- 
stances for something more substantial ? 
Where is the delicacy of a lady, and in what 
light can it be seen, when she is swallowing 
large slices of ham and chicken, and washing 
them down with sour wine and water, just as 
the clock sounds '*the drowsy opening of the 
morn ?" Let me, however, note the expense 
of this party. For the table, $500— the 
incidental expenses of lights, music, ser- 
vants, additional furniture, arrangements, &c. 
&c. cannot be computed at less than 200 
more — that is Seven Hundred Dollars. 
There were fifty ladies present — suppose that 
each had already incurred the expense of a ball 
dress, as their pride would take the alarm at 
appearing twice in the same costume, without 
some visible variation ; I will say, that for 
alterations and additions of ornamnnt, for this 
night only, the expense of each lady was 
twenty dollars— that is, $1000 ; the gentle- 
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men, altogether, for clothes and other neces- 
saries, shall only have expended $300 ; then 
the cost of this feast, for all its contingencies, 
was $2000 ! ! What a sum to be thrown 
away in one night ! to be melted in a few 
hours, leaving "not a rack behind !" This 
sum would clothe, maintain and school, for 
the winter, nearly sixty poor children^ and all 
expended in one night ! 

But it may be said, where is the use of 
society, and of wealth, if it cannot be thus 
expended ! Do they not, in fashionable com- 
panies in Europe, expend immense sums on 
entertainments, and does not this money 
circulate among tradesmen, and benefit the 
community ? I answer that the comparison 
is unjust. 

Where wealth is so unequally distributed 
that one man can have an income of 2 or 
300,000 dollars per annum, the circulation of 

that money, by any means, is correct and 

4^ 
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beneficial ; but the bane here is, that otkers 
will imitate the extravagance without having 
the same means. Why should we imitate 
the follies and extravagance of Europe f In 
this country it cannot be afforded. There are 
but few incomes which are more than equiva- 
lent to support a family comfortably and 
handsomely ; to be judiciously hospitable ; to 
clothe and educate children; to assist the 
poor ; and to patronise arts, sciences, and 
useful institutions. No man at least in this 
country, to do his duty to his family, to pro- 
vide reasonable settlements for his children, 
and discharge the obligations of a good citi- 
zen, can possibly afford to spend $700 for a 
party in one night. A merchant cannot 
ascertain how much he is worth — the transi- 
tory and fluctuating concerns of commerce 
render his pecuniary situation always doubt- 
ful. Besides there is an evil, and a great one, 
in a pernicious example : persons less capable 
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of launching into these extravagances are 
induced to imitate the weak displays of their 
neighbours ; persons who depend on the pre- 
carious sales of a retail store for subsistence, 
give parties, live beyond their income, and 
become bankrupts. I like to see friends and 
neighbours entertained ; I like judicious hos- 
pitality and rational amusement. There can 
be no objection to pass a profitable evening at 
the theatre, or to attend a ball occasionally ; 
but incurring* an expense of several hundred 
dollars for a feast, in one night, is beyond 
approbation. 

In attending,'also, to these nocturnal invita- 
tions, considerations of health have not had 
due influence. Ladies of delicate habits and 
constitution accept these polite passports to 
indisposition; and with thin shoes, and silk 
stockings, with their flannels thrown aside, 
that the symmetry of the shape may not be 
concealed, the sally forth at inclement periods. 
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exposed to the vicissitudes of the season, the 
frost and cold, and the overpowering heat of 
crowded rooms ; they fatigue themselves with 
dancing, destroy the tone of their stomach with 
eating sweets and a commixture of food, and 
return shivering to their homes at two in the 
morning ; all the next day they are tortured 
with headaches, and manv never rise from 
the bed. The lists of mortality present up- 
wards of several hundreds, victims to con- 
sumptions, annually : a melancholy sacrifice 
at the shrine of dissipation. What an erro- 
neous and dangerous path is pursued to 
acquire happiness ! Look at a young lady 
who is not accustomed to this round of mis- 
called pleasure — she is all life, health, and 
animation ; her mind is elastic, her spirits 
buoyant ; the blood mantles in her cheeks, and 
gives spirit and fire to her eyes ; her intellect 
is clear; her judgment sound; she scarcely 
lays her head on her pillow when sleep scal^ 
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up her eyelids, and sweet dreams evince a 
spirit undisturbed, a constitution undecayed. 
Such a person is worth every thing to society, 
and society should do every thing to preserve 
such persons pure, healthy, and unsophis- 
ticated. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

We learn much from books, but more from 
nature; and I would sooner study «haracterg 
in a hut, in a palace, in a parlour, or in a 
farm yard, than mislead my fancy, bias my 
judgment, and cramp my understanding, by 
fictitious representations of human nature, or 
highly-coloured pictures of rural economy and 
domestic happiness. Personal observation, 
does more in an hour than mere reading can 
do in a month. 

I called about eleven o'clock a few morn- 
ings since to see an old friend ; and, with an 
old friend, ceremony, as to hours, is unneces- 
sary. I found the breakfast table still in the 
middle of the flopr, covered with crusts of 
bread and remnants of a previous meal ; the 
young ladies had not yet left their pillows, 
having been up late the preceding night at a 
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ball. In a few minutes they entered, dressed 
en negligee — their hair in papers, and their 
eyes shedding dim lustre — their wrappers not 
of pure Castilian whiteness, and their kid 
slippers curved at the heels ; they looked 
like roses beaten down by a heavy shower, 
when the leaves arc tattered or bent with 
rain. They dropped a half reluctant cour- 
tesy, and then slid to a chair — sipped a cup 
of cloudy coffee and cold toast — talked of 
Mrs. Jassamine's pretty head dress, the cut 
of Bobby Pendragon's new coat, Mr. Simon 
Simper's romantic songs, and then inquired 
with a languishing drawl whether I had heard 
the last new opera ? Now, thinks I, how 
comes it that the father of these young ladies, 
who is well enough to live, as the saying is, 
should not take more interest in his domestic 
affairs ; should not breakfast at a given hour, 
close his doors at a stated period, compel his 
children to dress and to participate in amuse- 
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ments with system and in a rational manner ? 
Young ladies do not think it proper that their 
fathers should govern their toilet, regulate 
their dress, and manage their time ; but it is 
his duty if the mother neglects it ; nay, no 
family can go on prosperously or happily, 
where the head of it thinks it beneath his dig- 
nity or duty to take a becoming interest in the 
concerns of the family. The entrance of a 
maid, with a brush and bucket, announced 
that my absence was desirable, and I retired. 
As my leisure time was not exhausted, I 
made another morning's call, and entered the 
parlour where three young ladies were seated. 
Here, indeed, the aspect of things was 
changed and pleasing ; each of them in morn- 
ing dresses, white as the snow on the moun- 
tains ; their hair waving in glossy and luxuri- 
ant curls ; and their lips and cheeks^ of the 
vermilion hue, bespoke health and content- 
ment. One of them had a neat work tabic 
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near her, and was assiduously employed in 
darning cotton stockings ; the other was 
intent on hemming a ruffle, and the* third 
practising a sonata on the piano forte. The 
parlour was a type of cleanliness — The ma» 
hogany was bright, the brasses shone, the fire 
was cheerful, the conversation gay and inno- 
cent. This was a very pleasing sight; and 
had I been a young man, looking out for a 
wife, I certainly should have been tempted to 
make my election at that time. It then occur- 
red to me that young ladies generally should 
be active, industrious, neat, and cheerful; 
if not from principle, then from policy. How 
can they expect to make good wives or good 
mothers without activity, economy and indus- 
try ? Young men, beginning life, seek for a 
partner among the most notable and industri- 
ous ; and if to these indispensable and happy 
qualities they unite a clear head and a good 

heart, why prosperity follows, as sure as the 

5 
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sun follows a cloudy day. Ladies may think 
that the name of a good housekeeper may 
sound .unfashionable to the ear, but if they are 
not so it will be severely felt by the pocket.— 
Jf instead of making pastry, brewing goose- 
berry wine, preserving fruits, and tying up 
thyme, rosemary, and sweet marjorum, they 
should wholly neglect these useful duties, the 
economy of a house would be sadly deranged 
indeed, and the young husband, who fondly 
hopes that fortune has blessed him with a care- 
ful companion, will find his prospects obscured, 
and domestic troubles will pave the way for a 
decay of mercantile or professional prosperity. 
I have had many excellent opportunities of 
looking into causes and effects, domestic peace 
and domestic prosperity ; and I have seen and 
ascertained to my satisfaction, how much a 
well-organized family may contribute to the 
welfare, temper, and happiness of a man of 
business. I have seen a merchant worried to 
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distraction to raise money'to meet his engage- 
ments, harrassed by creditors and usurers, 
worn out with anxiety and fatigue, return to 
his house after bank hours, and finding no 
table spread, no fire made, no cheerful voice 
to welcome him ; gloomy, irascible and petu- 
lent, has gone to some tavern, ate his dinner 
alone, mixed subsequently with company, 
drank freely to drown sorrow and bury reflec- 
tion, and plunged into extravagance, play, 
and finally ruin. Reverse the picture, and I 
have seen a man equally harrassed, worried and 
fatigued, go home to dine — ^his table neatly 
and cleanly spread, his wife pleasant and 
afifectionate, his children interesting, and his 
fare well cooked, jgeasoned with health, con- 
tentment and good humour i he has forgotten 
his cares — given his troubles to the wind — 
enjoyed the present, and returned to his pur- 
suits with new energies and perseverance. 
Thus it will be seen, that the influence of a 
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good wife, when properly exercised, tends 
eminently to smooth the brow of care, and to 
aid in advancing the interest and promoting 
the happiness of her husband and children. 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Wall Street is a kind of commercial bare- 
meter, and I always observe the countenances 

• 

of men of business in passing through this 
bustling thoroughfare. Very lately I was 
stopped by a commercial quidnunc, who 
informed me that several of our mutual 
friends had failed within a few days ; that 
times were uncommonly bad and prospects 
very gloomy, and the result could not be fore- 
seen. Independent of the hazards of com- 
merce, I could account for these failures. 
These houses, of some ten years' standing, 
had commenced with small capitals, some 
with no capital ; and instead of uniting indus- 
try, prudence, and rigid economy, a contrary 
course had been pursued, and the first shock 

overwhelmed them. Look into tfie houses of 

5* 
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some of our merchants, and see them furnish- 
ed with a splendour equal to that of British 
nobility ; look at their mode of life and actual 
expenses, and say whether any business can 
bear such extravagance. Several of these 
broken merchants have expended for te^i 
years past, nearly 10,000 dollars per annum, 
in their houses, carriages and wines ; can it, 
therefore, be surprising, that an accumulation 
of such expenses should lead to ruin ? 

I have long observed with regret, the wan- 
ton extravagance of many of our merchants 
and traders. A store is rented at 1200 or 
1500 dollars per annum, and a dwelling-house 
at 1000 or 1200 dollars; and a system of 
living corresponding with such establishments 
is adopted, which sets economy at defiance, 
and must end in ruin — and by a pernicious 
example, attract others into the same danger- 
ous vortex. Why should men waste money ? 
why should more money be expended than 
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what may be necessary for the decent comforts 
of life? why will families plunge themselves 
into inevitable destruction, merely to live a 
few years in luxury ? Is not such a course at 
war with common sense, and with the duty 
which a man owes to society and his family ? 
Can any business prosper under an annual do- 
mestic expenditure of 10,000 dollars, together 
with losses in trade? These reflections I 
made to myself as I entered Broadway and 
looked into the Bookstores ; they were emp- 
ty — not one dollar would extravagant men 
take from their appetites, to purchase a men- 
tal banquet : but a crowd was entering a well 
known hotel, and following the throng, I soon 
fell into the current, which carried me up to 
the ball-room, where, on a long table which 
covered half of the saloon, a gorgeous display 
of rich plated ware was seen — an auctioneer 
was selling the warejomany ladies and very 
few gentlemen, and the ladies were bidding 
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for articles, the real value of which they were 
entirely ignorant. Nowj thinks I, while these 
amiable wives are so anxiously struggling to 
get rid of their husbands' money^ their hus- 
bands, poor creatures, are toiling in the sun, 
borrowing at large premiums in Wall-street, 
and doing all to preserve their credit, while 
their unthinking companions are plunging 
them into deeper difficulties. One lady bid 
high for a plated soup tureen — "She shan't 
have it I am determined" said a cross little 
woman, "I'll have it, cost what it will ;" — ^then 
commenced opposition, and a system of out- 
bidding, until the article was knocked off at 
tttice its value. And who suffers, said I ? 
The husband. Surely, some reflection, some 
consideration is due to a toiling, anxious, 
worried husband, who, while endeavourini? to 
save a dollar in business, looses twenty by the 
extravagance of a wife. Why buy a plated 
soup tureen for forty dollars ? will not one of 
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china for five dollars do full as well ? why buy 
plated wine coolers, plated toast racks, beef- 
steak plates, and gravy dishes ? If you can- 
not afford to buy silver, then purchase china, 
which is more neat and economical. But the 
excentricities of fashion are ruining families 

* 

by wholesale, and what is wanted for unneces- 
sary articles, would doubly pay for those 
which are indispensable. 

If these things are not checked, we may 
ever complain of the times without producing 
reform, and leave the period for wisdom, till 
moderation and economy are of no avail — till 
destruction for ever, darkens all the future 
hopes of prosperity and happiness. 
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MASTER AND MAN. 

I am satisfied of one fact, from close per- 
sonal observation ; and that is, that a very 
considerable and unnecessary sum of money 
is annually expended in the city, from the too 
prevailing custom of sending servants to mar- 
ket instead of the master going himself. It 
may not be commendable to be curiously pry- 
ing into other people's affairs, but as I often 
have the inclination and leisure, I must abide 
the censure if it be deserving. So one bright 
morning in spring I took my stand near the 
market, to make observations on what passed 
in that bustling and all-important place. 
Upon a moderate calculation, I decided, that 
out of four persons who came to market, two 
were servants ; and I had an opportunity of 
observing their separate expenditures. A 
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black gentleman, with his wool nicely combed, 
a superfine blue coat, with watch and seals, 
and a large basket on his arm, brushed up to 
the butcher. I want four fine ribs and three 
of the best steaks. You must give me my 
price, then, said the butcher. I never dispute 
that, said the black gentleman — come, weigh 
them — here's the money. Four cutlets said 
be to the veal butcher — how much ? Twelve 
shillings. There's the shiners. Put those 
fowls into my basket, Mr., said the sable pro- 
vider, and take out the price from this five 
dollar note. Let me have five pounds of that 
salmon — how much is it f Tiiree shillings a 
pound. Not dear — there's your money. Let 
me see what else. Three dozen eggs, sallads, 
cranberries — Zounds, I shall have nothing 
left of my ten dollars. In this manner did an 
improvident master entrust a careless servant 
to cater for him, who, without system or eco- 
nomy, expended ten dollars, when five would 
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have been amply sufficient. Suppose that this 
sum is thus daily wasted, it consumes nearly 
2000 dollars per annum for marketing alone. 
A master of a family, instead of rolling about 
in bed until eight o'clock, yawning or harmo- 
nizing with his drowsy wife, in a good com- 
fortable snore, should be stirring with the 
lark ; should rouse the servants ; set industry 
into motion ; be off to market himself with his 
little basket ; should purchase every thing he 
may require, and no more than what is strictly 
necessary, and then return from his economi- 
cal duty, and find his wife ready to receive 
him at breakfast with cheerful looks, his table 
spread with frugality, cleanliness and comfort. 
The business of the day having thus had a 
happy* and judicious commencement, will 
progress lightly and prosperously. What 
pride can be more false, more dangerous, 
more censurable, than that of feeling ashamed 
to purchase in person, and not by deputy, the 
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articles indispensable for domestic consump- 
tion ? Set your house to rights, is an early 
and a just proverb ; and if husbands do not 
set a proper example of economy to their 
wives, they are not authorised to rail at their 
extravagance. I do not admire invidious com- 
parisons, nor am I pleased when I see one 
city eulogised at the expense of another : but 
I do admire a custom I have seen elsewhere, 
of ladies going to market ; and I see no rea- 
son why ladies should not go to market, as 
well as to go what is called **a shopping." I 
can perceive no more impropriety in a lady's 
purchasing a nice pound of butter, a basket of 
fruit, or a pair of pheasants, than in purcha- 
sing a pair of shoes, or gloves, floss cotton, or 
a chip hat. In principle, and in practice, it is 
the same ; both, of necessity, are indispensa- 
ble. But as I was saying, I do admire those 
ladies, who market twice a week, make all 

domestic purchases, and are familiar with all 
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the arcana of higgling and purchasing on the 
best terms — who are they serving? Why, 
their families. **Many a time and oft" have 
I admired those bewitching faces, with pure 
red and white, peeping from under a drab 
bonnet, pacing with modest steps up and 
down a clean market, with a nice looking little 
girl behind with a basket, and a tin kettle in 
which the butter lies covered with fresh Tine 
leaves and congealed with ice ; a small steak, 
a few mutton chops, a sallad, or a fowl, the 
aggregate of which is not considerable, consti- 
tute their maximum of supplies, and thus is 
economy promoted and comfort produced. 
It is very injudicious to trust servants with 
what is the duty of masters to perform. 
A servant may feel some interest for his mas- 
ter, but not knowing his resources, he cannot 
study that interest with proper nicety ; and it 
not unfrequently happens, that by trusting 
expenditures to their care; the "supcrflux" 
finds its way into tbeir pockets. 
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A MORNING LOUNGE. 

Sauntering along the street, a few days ago, 
at a loss what to do with myself, I made a halt 
in front of one of the hotels, and attentively 
regarding the persons passing before me, en- 
deavoured to read from their several counte- 
nances what were their occupations, habits, 
and pursuits. The sun shone brightly, the air 
was balmy and refreshing, and the whole city 
in motion — happy to escape from that domes- 
tic confinement which a week of rainy wea- 
ther had produced. The current increased af- 
ter twelve o'clock. Here a good-looking 
young gentleman came out of a store with a 
roll of music in his hand, humming a familiar 
air. I dare say he was going to make an 
amatory offering of the sonnet at the shrine 
of some young lady's piano, and between 
them exchange such flattering testimonials of 
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"Love's young dream," that the parties will 
become old before they realize their hopes. 
Long courtships are insufferable, and they 
have made many old bachelors. I observed 
a number of dandy beaux, (for they spring up 
like asparagus in our city,) with rattans in 
hand, and gloves of bright yellow, sunning 
themselves in front of the hotel, and with a 
peculiar smirk, an elegant negligee nod of the 
head, and a kind of drawling ** How-de-dew," 
salute the passing traveller, or the drawing- 
room acquaintance. These exotics worry me 
— they are of no possible good to society, and 
may do to " suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer," but are fit for nothing else. A number of 
young ladies stepped into a store opposite, saun- 
tered a few moments, admired the splendid 
binding of the books, and made their exit. 
Several gaily, and several neatly dressed, 
passed with rapid steps ; some shook their 
reticules, and as I heard some money jingle. 
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I could not help thinking that they were hast- 
ening to get rid of it at a fashionable store, 
where articles are charged twenty-five per 
cent, higher by virtue of a name. One object 
attracted my particular attention : a lady, 
dressed not very extravagantly, nor yet very 
plain, young and beautiful, was walking slow- 
ly, leading by the hand a very interesting ba- 
by of three years of age ; the dear little che- 
rub, with flaxen hair in flowing ringlets, and 
rosy cheeks, could hardly get along, in conse- 
quence of the heavy incumbrance and weight 
of dress with which her fond mamma had 
loaded her. I examined her attentively ; she 
had on a cambric dress, scolloped at the bot- 
tom, and exquisitely worked, and rendered, of 
course, unnecessarily heavy by wreaths of em- 
broidered flowers, pantaletts, silk stockings, 
and pink kid slippers ; on her little head she 
wore a good sized chip bonnet, decorated 

with artificial flowers, and over which the mi- 

6* 
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nature woman carried a green silk parasol. I 
began to calculate the cost of all this finery, 
and made out that the accoutrements of this 
dear little baby must have swallowed up at least 
forty dollars. Now, this is really an object of 
just reprehension : a discreet love of dress in 
a grown female is natural, and we are often 
disposed to overlook occasional extravagance 
when it does not run into extremes ; because 
we expect taste in ladies, and independent of 
the auxiliary which dress adds to beauty, there 
is nothing in which good taste may be more 
readily shown — but to crush an infant with fine- 
ry, to decorate a baby just as susceptible of 
propriety as a large doll, and to waste money 
so unnecessarily, nay, so wantonly, cannot be 
too severely censured. What kind of admi- 
ration does a mother expect to derive from 
such an exhibition f She can, in conscience, 
expect nothing from the passing observer, but 
an expression of " poor dear little baby, what 
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a weak mamma you have got — how much you 
would ornament a parlour mantle, by being 
stuck up to your elbows in one of the china 
jars!" 

I don't know any extravagance which is so 
reprehensible as that of wasting money on the 
dress of an infant. First impressions are al- 
ways the most lasting ; and, therefore, first im- 
pressions should ever be judiciously formed. 
" Just as a twig is bent, the tree's inclined ," 
once*iill the head of a little prattling child with 
ideas of dress — silk bonnets, parasols, and kid 
slippers, and a walk solely for an exhibition, 
and the child will talk of nothing else, think 
of nothing else ; she will grow up with extra- 
vagant attachments too early formed, and too 
deeply rooted, to be ever eradicated ; and she 
will lament, even in prosperity, and more so in 
adversity, that a foolish and unnecessary pride 
in the mother, gave a direction so dangerous 
to her early impressions. I never enter into 
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one of our modern dancing schools, but I find 
it turned into an actual nursery ; where mo- 
thers are stiffly seated on benches, witnessing 
with delight their dear little bespangled and 
bedizzened children, straining their feeble legs 
into the contortions otapirouUe; and worn out 
,with fatigue and thinly clad, the dear babies 
lay the foundation of a sickly constitution, by 
an early initiation into the arcana of amuse- 
ments and rounds of dissipation. Why not 
dress children rationally ? — which means,* sim- 
ply, with neatness and cleanliness. Why not 
let them walk in the park or on the battery ; 
taste the fresh air ; roll on the grass, and gam- 
bol on the green ; and by such proper and in- 
nocent recreations, promote health and vigour, 
and keep the mind wholesome ! Society in its 
mature state, is eithei: benefitted or materially 
aflfected by the manner in which children are 
brought up ; and parents have much to answer 
for, in neglecting to adopt sound maxims and 
a correct course of policy in relation to them. 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

I often spend an hour reading the morning 
.papers, at a well known coffee-house, where I 
have also an opportunity of indulging a pro- 
pensity of studying characters. A few days 
ago, I amused myself with counting the mar- 
riages in the leading journals, — but I really 
was shocked to see such a falling off. It ap- 
peared to me, that in a community so extensive 
as ours, there are one third less marriages than 
are necessary to obtain a fair equilibrium of 
population. Why don't people marry ? Why 
are there so many antiquated damsels and su- 
perannuated bachelors ? Ay, thinks I, there's 
the question — but it can be solved. The er- 
rors of education, and the extravagance of 
fashion, for which young ladies are celebrated, 
frighten the young men from making advances 
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— and the follies and personal expenses of 
young men, render them insensible to all the 
joys and comforts of matrimony ; thus faults 
on both sides have a tendency to keep them 
separated, till young ladies become old, and old 
bachelors marry to get nurses. Why not adopt'- 
new systems, and set on foot a radical reform . 
at once ? I would begin with children at a 
very early age, and accustom them to a simple 
and nutritious fare, very plain dress, and har- 
dy amusements ; the girls should be stirring 
and active, familiarized at an early period with 
domestic concerns, quick and expert at their 
needle — they should read judiciously and write 
frequently, for writing well is an elegant ac- 
complishment. If I could afford it, a little 
music and dancing should also be acquired, but 
they should not go into company at an early 
age. I see with regret, mothers dragging 
their daughters of twelve and thirteen years to 
parlies and balls, under an erroneous impresr* 
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sion that it gives them an air of ease and con- 
fidence ; may be it does ; it may give them too 
much confidence, and they may acquire an ear- 
ly taste for pleasure and amusements. If they 
are pretty, be sure of it some coxcombs will 
whisper flattery into their tender ears, and lit- 
tle misses accustomed to hear these fine things, 
will neglect indispensable improvements, fan- 
cy themselves all perfection, and before they 
arrive at an age when mothers are justified in 
bringing them oiU, they acquire habits and 
ideas which render it necessary that they 
should be kept at home. 

Then the boys are very apt to be equally 
spoilt by the indulgence of mamma, and the 
tranquil compliance of father ; on various oc- 
casions, Bob must have a superfine coat at 
forty dollars — a dandy neck cloth, and chains, 
and seals, and because it is the fashion, for- 
sooth ; and money in his pocket to visit the third 
tier in the theatre, to frequent bar rooms, and 
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gaming-houses, to eat oysters, smoke segars, 
and drink brandy and water. These ruinous in- 
dulgences are seenbythe sisters, and they must 
come in for a share of the extravagance. Bob 
has thiSj and I must have that. Example is 
everything ; if it be a pernicious one, it cannot 
fail to produce a pernicious effect. ** Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." 

If parents will only have firmness to resist 
the pressing and dangerous solicitations of 
their children ; if they adopt a correct and 

wholesome system, and enforce it with an un- 
yielding strictness, in a very short time the 
good effects would be discernable ; and what 
at first children violently and obstinately oppo- 
sed, they will, at length, cheerfully submit to, 
and all will go on smooth and happy. Marri- 
ages, therefore, are rare, because the parties 
fear each other. A young man of moderate 
expectations, fears the extravagance of a wife ; 
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and a young woman fears that her husband 
would abridge her customary indulgences, and 
thus these fears operate to keep them apart. 
It cannot be necessary to bring up daughters 
extravagantly because the father is rich — if it 
is justified on the score of fitness and propriety 
of habits and custom, how keenly must they 
feel a reverse of fortune ? People sometimes 

eet with sad reverses : I can recollect sev- 
ra! bankruptcies which have occurred among 
merchants wjio had foolishly lived like nabobs ; 
whose wives and daughters behaved well on 
the occasion, and resigned their luxuries and 
extravagances without a sigh. This is credit- 
able to them certainly ; but had they not been 
led into these extravagances, these reverses 
might never have happened. 

The other day I saw a pretty young lady 
purchase a white satin reticule, for six dol- 
lars, and a few minutes afterwards she went 

into a neighboring confectionary. Now 

7 
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thinks I, she feels a little faint with walking, 
and intends eating a tart or a jumble, or drinking 
a glass of lemonade, or some such reasonable 
refreshment ; but she purchased a huge piece 
of heavy plum cake, and after demolishing a 
good half, she thrust the remainder into her 
reticule, and, in a few minutes, the white satin 
became quite affected by the grease of the 
cake, and was, of course, useless. There is 
six dollars gone at once, which would have 
supported twelve poor families for one day. 
The gentlemen, however, set bad examples ; 
and the ladies, unfortunately, imitate them. 

This coat cost me thirty dollars, said a fash- 
ionable friend to me — feel the cloth, nine dol- 
lars per yard. What extravagance ! what a 
waste of money ! — no wonder merchants break 
— no wonder people marry so seldom. If a 
different system is not adopted, I shall begin 
to fear that the happiness of the community, 
its prosperity and increase, will be seriously af- 
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fected. Dandy bachelors and antiquated belles 
will usurp the places whith should be occupied 
by young married couples and smiling infants ; 
and Hymen's torch, which should burn with 
increasing" lustre, will be dimmed by the mil- 
dews of fashionable ^extravagance and bank* 
ruptcy. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRT?. 



I had occasion, the other day, to purchase 
some trifles in a store in Broadway, which 
were shown to me by a clerk, a young man, 
fashionably dressed with a dandy coat and 
neck-cloth, in the usual ridiculous manner. 
Looking steadfastly at him, I thought I recog- 
nized his countenance. Is your name Green- 
wood ? said I. That is my name, at your ser- 
vice, said the young man, closing the till with 
a fashionable slam, and yawning in a most lan- 
guishing manner. Of Orange county ? Yes, 
of old Orange, said he ; I was tired of rural 
felicity, and dairy maids, and stone barns, and 
thought I'd try my fortune at the capital, where 
genius and elegance always are patronised. 
Well, Sir, is your change of residence profita- 
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ble and useful ? Why, Sir, it's pleasant ; I see 
a great deal of good company in the shop 5 
have some leisure to dress, promenade, and 
learn French ; I get a small salary, tis true, 
but I may pick up a fortune in the way of mar- 
riage ; luck, you know, comes unexpectedly, 
but it sometimes comes, and that's enough. 

I left the puppy. His' father, old Oliver 
Greenwood, is an honest, practical farmer in 
Orange county; his house is substantial, but 
old fashioned, surrounded with a white pale 
fence, and a neat flower garden in the rear ; 
an old oak, with its thick foliage and cumbrous 
branches, cast a venerable shade over his 
peaceful mansion ; the interior is furnished 
neatly and with some ornament ; the parlour 
is covered with a carpet ingeniously made and 
woven by the wife arid daughters : a book- 
case with a choice collection, and a few pic- 
tures of great men and scripture subjects, con- 
stituting all that is necessary for exhibition or 

7* 
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for use. When I was some years younger, I 
was in the habit of taking my gun and paying 
a visit to old Greenwood for a few days. Ma- 
ny a hearty meal have I taken in his hospita- 
ble mansion. Talk of comfort in our splendid 
drawing-rooms and crowded parties ! it is not 
known. After a morning's ramble over the 
well cultivated fields, and brushing off the 
spangled dew from the rich and perfumed clo- 
ver, we returned to the house, warned by the 
shrill echo of the breakfast horn : our sinews 
braced with exercise, and our appetites ren- 
dered keen by the swelling breeze. No un- 
meaning ceremony or tedious compliments 
worried the hungry stranger ; the wife was 
neat and cheerful ; the girls plainly dressed, 
with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes ; they had 
no papers in their rich brown hair, with pins 
crossed in curls — no languid drawl, or vacant 
stare, or slip-shod shoes, or greasy morning 
gown : they were brisk as bees, lively as Eu- 
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phrosyne, industrious as Lucretia — and their 
morning dresses might vie with mountain snow 
for whiteness. And then the breakfast : no 
vapid tea or cold toast, oily butter, and chipped 
meat — a clear cup of coffee and cream, but^ 
ter, fresh and hard from the dairy, smoked 
shad, boiled eggs, and sweet brown bread. 
These were nearly all the produce of the farm ; 
consequently, comfort was united with econo- 
my. It was at this period that I remembered 
seeing the young man from whom I had just 
parted in Broadway. He was then dressed as 
a plain and respectable farmer, and was occu- 
pied in various duties about the premises, and 
bidding fair to become a useful citizen : the 
folly and indulgence of the father yielded to 
his caprices, and he sent him to New York to 
try his fortune, and become a genthman ! -, 
There is no error so pernicious in its effects 
as that of sending young men, fresh from the 
country, pure in principle and inexperience, to 
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reside ill a populous city, and become faitiiliar 
with its pleasures, its vices, and extravagances, 
What inducement can an honest farmer have, 
in thus banishing his children from independ- 
ence, industry, and comfort ! There is cer- 
tainly no occupation more honourable, more 
useful, more valuable to a country, than that 
of agriculture ; the farmer is the defender of 
the soil he tills — ^labour nerves his arm, and 
patriotism warms his heart ; he is most to be 
depended upon, because his pursuits are more 
steady, and more generally prosperous. Of 
all the characters of which our country boasts, 
there is not one superior to a well informed 
and sensible farmer ; not ^alone a practical 
man, but one who has read, who knows the 
world, his country, and its laws. What sight 
is more gratifying, than that of seeing a young 
man of information and good qualities, be- 
tween the handles of a plough ? Follow him 
to his well stocked barn, and see him graceful- 
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ly and manfully ply the flail, culling the rich 
treasures of Ceres ; and when exercise de- 
mands a transient rest, see him seated on the 
sheaves of straw, and hear him talk of Greece 
and Rome ; narrate historic facts ; dwell on 
the history of his country, its wars. Govern- 
ments, and institutions. Why, such a man is 
above all price — he is useful to himself and 
beneficial to his country. Pursue this train of 
thought, and trace him to the hall of the Le- 
gislature, and see him in ailother and more 
elevated capacity, giving laws to the State, re- 
dressing public grievances and healing private 
wrongs. How can a parent permit his son to 
be cut off from usefulness, and " crib" himself 
in a city upon a miserable stipend, dragging 
out a life of indolent pleasure without hope of 
profit or advancement. Most of our small 

retail stores are filled thus with the sons of 
farmers, who eager to escape salutary labour, 
and partake of the delusive pleasures of a 
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city, are crowding to New- York, abandoning 
a sure road to character and independence, 
and giving us a portion of population which is 
neither useful to society nor beneficial to them- 
selves. 
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THE SAVING'S BANK. 

There are few institutions more charitable 
in design, and useful in operation, than a well 
conducted Savings Bank, It is of permanent 
benefit to a class of citizens, at once deserving 
our esteem and support — a class respectable 
in their character and of utility to society — I 
mean the industrious poor. I find, however, 
that the operations of this bank are not fully 
understood, and that an idea prevails that bank 
notes are issued, speculations set on foot, dis- 
counts efi!ected, bad debts contracted, and 
bankruptcy hazarded. By no means, Nicho- 
las, said I, to my old domestic, who came to 
me with $200 of his earnings, to deposit in 
this bank, there is no risk in this bank, there 
is no loss to be incurred, for if there was, the 
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objects of the bank, which are to preserve and 
secure deposits, would then be destroyed. 

" Take care of the pence," says my old 
friend, Benjamin Fmnklin, << and the pounds 
will take care of themselves." Shortly after 
the institution opened, I took a walk to see the 
operations of the new bank ; I found the direc- 
tors all good moral men, worthy of confidence. 
So far all was right ; and I took my stand near 
the entrance, to notice the characters who ap- 
proached. I first saw a pretty little servant 
girl of about sixteen, whom I had often seen at 
the house of my friend, Mrs. Rosebud, in Hud- 
son street, and admired also for her cleanliness 
and good deportment. Ah, Katy, said I, my 
pretty maid, where are you going, and what 
have you tied up in that blue cotton bag ? Why, 
Sir, said she, with a smile, which displayed her 
fine teeth, I have forty dollars here, which I 
have saved from my wages, and I am going to 
deposit it in the bank. Indeed ! forty dollars ? 
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you have been very economical, said I. Why 
said she, I receive six dollars a month, and I 
find that I can save four of it ; now, four dol- 
lars saved a month, makes very nearly fifty dol- 
lars a year. I am only sixteen, suppose I de- 
posit fifty dollars yearly from my wages for ten 
years, when, if I live, I shall be twenty-six 
years old; what with interest accumulating 
upon interest, I shall have several hundred doir 
lars at my command : quite a Uttle fortune to 
begin the world with, and something handsome 
towards housekeeping, should I marry. Ex- 
cellent ! said I, giving her an affectionate shake 
by the hand, and adding a two dollar City 
Bank note to her stock, you calculate like a 
Kttle philosopher, Katy, and you must do well. 
She entered the bank, and I shortly after per- 
ceived Cuff, my boot cleaner, with a row of 
polished boots arranged on his pole, which he 
was carrying home ; he also stopped and took 

out a ragged pocket-book, and counted some 

8 
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bank notes. What are you going lo do with 
that money, Cuff? said I. Why, I shall de- 
posit it in the Savings Bank said he. I find 
that I can lay by one hundred dollars per year, 
and in ten years I shall be able to buy a little 
farm, and be comfortable in my old age. Ex- 
cellent again ! said I : here's a poor uneduca- 
ted African, who toils for his daily bread, and 
yet in this good country, he can, by industry, 
lay by securely enough to make him happy 
when the evening of his life approaches. See 
the benefit of these good institutions. A clerk 
from Pearl street next approached — I had 
known him to be an extravagant young man — 
he came to make a small deposit. How now, 
Robert, said I, have you anything to spare, 
which you are disposed to lay by ? Why, Sir, 
said he, I have been six years a clerk, and I 
found, after paying all my necessary expenses, 
that I had two hundred dollars per year over, 
which, had I not spent extravagantly and need* 
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lessly, I should have had at this day upwards 
of twelve hundred dollars to begin business 
with. Now, Sir, I am deternnined to turn over 
a new leaf, and instead of spending my money 
in pleasure, I shall lay it up, and in time se- 
cure to myself a competence. After him, came 
a variety of persons, with small and large de- 
posits, and cheerfully left them at the bank, 
with the hope that the solid benefits which the 
institution held forth would induce many to 
follow their example. I came away highly 
pleased at the prospect in view, and have no 
doubt of its success. 

There is one thing which I should not omit 
noticing, and that is, the importance of having 
the directors always as correct and honoura- 
ble as the present board now is, for the trust 
is awfully responsible ; it is not the rich, but 
the poor and industrious, who will suffer from 
the improper speculations of the directors ; 
these should be seldom changed, and always 
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cautiously selected, and the very best stock 
should be purchased for the sums deposited, 
so that no possible risk might be incurred. 

Establish confidence on a sure basis, and it 
never will be shaken. 
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THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 



I have never approved of boarding schools 
for young ladies, and a circumstance lately 
occurred, which was very much calculated to 
confirm my unfavourable impressions. A dis- 
tant relation of mine, whose parents reside at 
the South, had been for several years at a 
boarding school of high reputation, not a hun- 
dred miles from New York. During a late 
vacation, she paid a visit to the city, and I, as 
in duty bound, paid her a morning's call. She 
was pretty and sociable, yet I did not discover 
in a conversation of half an hour, any attain- 
ments, any depth of thought, or soundness of 
reasoning, superior to what young ladies of our 
city generally exhibit who have not been at 
boarding schools. She readily complied with 

8* 
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a request to play a tune for me on the piano 
and executed a difficult sonata with skill and 
taste. * Well done, my gentle coz, said I, you 
not only play with judgement, but what adds 
lustre to your talent, you cheerfully comply 
with the first solicitation, which is a proof of 
an amiable temper. Amiable, my dear Sir - 
said she — I am not amiable, I should be very 
sorry to be thought so. Not amiable, my dear ? 
said I. Oh no. Miss Bridget, our school mis- 
tress, does not think it necessary that we should 
be amiable ; if we were so, why we should be 
imposed upon, she thinks, and therefore she 
gives us no encouragement to be amiable. 
But my dear, said I, are you not aware that 
the brightest jewel in the female casket, next 
to virtue, is an amiable temper ? it is the pure, 
the ethereal flame, which is to light you to 
happiness through Hfe : it sweetens your hours, 
deprives misfortune of its keen edge, tempers 
delirious joys, and gives to matrimony its most 
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endearing attributes. Matrimony ! said she — 

0, I never intend to marry. Not marry f said 

1. No, Miss Bridget is hostile to niatrimony, 
and has no idea of our surrendering our inde- 
pendence to the men. Indeed ? 'Tis true, said 
she, with a sigh, and a significant shake of the 
head, which went to say — I wish she enter- 
tained different sentiments. Adieu, my dear 

coz, said I — Miss Bridget, I trust, will not 
make you unamiable, and as to her making 

you a proselyte to her unmatrimonial projects, 
I have no fear of it— you have youth, beauty, 
fortune, and sentiment, and these are power- 
ful opponents to any old maid in Christen- 
dom, 

I could not, however, but reflect, on my re- 
turn home, how improper it was for mothers 
to permit their daughters to be absent for 
years from them, in order to receive an edu- 
cation which can be acquired' more effectually 
and more economically under their immediate 
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inspection. The education of females is a 
very delicate and difficult task. If an impro- 
per bias b^given by a preceptress to the mind 
of one female, her happiness through life may 
be irreparably injured ; but, when a whole 
school becomes affected by the crooked policy 
and ridiculous prejudices of a teacher, society, 
in its most refined relations, will be materially 
hurt. What maxims can be more dangerous, 
than teaching a female that an unamiable tem- 
per is liable to imposition, and that matrimony 
is a surrender of independence P and yet this 
has actually been done. A preceptress, whose 
chances for matrimony, after passing her grand 
climacteric, are slender indeed, teaches her 
pupils to hate the name ; her temper, which 
blessed singleness very materially sours, she 
continues to blend and incorporate with those 
tender plants which are committed to her fos- 
tering care. But what is the maximum of a 
boarding school education ? A young lady re- 
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turns to her parents after an absence of five 
years, and incurring an expense of $2,500 or 
more. It is true, she plays well, dances well, 
can embroider, and speak French — and there 
ends her accomplishments. Without any 
knowledge of domestic affairs, ignorant of 
useful, though amply provided with ornamen- 
tal acquirements, she has to undergo a new 
and indispensable series of instruction from her 
mother, which, very frequently, her boarding 
school education disqualifies her from learn- 
ing : her labour has hitherto been mental, not 
corporeal ; she cannot mix cheerfully with so- 
ciety, because she has been accustomed to a 
kind of monastic seclusion ; she has a fnau- 
raise honte in the company of gentlemen, be- 
cause she has probably been taught by her old 
maid of a preceptress, to run away from them 
like a skipping doe. In short, she is an ele- 
gant, expensive little creature, ornamental, 
not useful ; an appendage to the drawing room 
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on a gala night, but of no service to any other 
part of the house. 

But methinks I hear some one say, how 
would you educate your daughters ? Why I 
would so divide their time, as to employ them 
in pursuits which should at once be useful and 
ornamental. I would ever bear in mind, that 
what is beneficial for a girl, would not answer 
for a woman, and what is ornamental in a 
young lady, would be useless in a wife ; and 
thus endeavour to blend and harmonize what 
was necessary and indispensable for every sit- 
uation in life. This could be done by a little 
system. 

There is a young lady in our city whom I 
never see without increased admiration, and 
whose deportment and personal attractions 
are themes of applause. She has been at 
boarding school, but not so long as to become 
a convert to the stiff and unsocial doctrines 
too often inculcated there ; she is undergoing 
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a course of studies at home ; she rises, said 
her mother, very early in the morning, and 
before leaving her chamber, she puts it too 
rights, and adjusts all those little domestic ob- 
jects which require care, while they ejicourage 
industry ; before breakfast she studieMproba- 
bly a French lesson, or reads a few pages of 
history, which is always attractive if not de- 
lightful ; she presides at the breakfast table, 
and discharges the first domestic duty — the 
meal finished, she takes a lesson in music, in 
languages, in drawing, or may be in dancing; 
she writes her exercises, and familiarises her- 
self to the pen ; she then has some domestic 
affairs which require attention, and like Por- 
tia and Lucretia, she is not unmindful of, nor 
unskilful at, her needle. Here all the advan- 
tages which can be acquired at a boarding 
school are blended with domestic attainments, 
culculated to make an accomplished young 
lady and a useful wife ; and I never was more 
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perfectly convinced, that be who is so happy 
as to engage her favourable sentiments, will 
find himself possessed of what he cannot too 
highly prize — ^an amiable and accomplished 
companion for life. 
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THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 

I have a little one horse waggon, in which 
I take exercise occasionally, driving along the 
avenues in fair afternoons, and for the sake of 
resting my horse, I generally stop an hour at 
some respectable public house on the road. 
The other day, while reposing on the piazza 
of one kept by an old friend, I noticed the 
many gigs, sulkies, curricles, and horses that 
dashed into the gate, enveloped by dust, and 
all uncjer the control of young men, apparently 
of fashion and fortune, full of life and anima- 
tion, careless of the future, careful only of the 
present. The house shortly echoed with the 
cries of — ^waiter ! waiter ! and in a few mo- 
ments each person had his glass of brandy 
and water or punch in hand, and a lighted se- 

gar in mouth ; and while I sat contemplating 

9 
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the scene, they passed me in review, probably 
to have a stare at the old fellow who had in- 
truded in their customary rendezvous. I 
found, however, that these dashing blades 
were not young men of fortune or family, but 
were principally clerks, lawyers' apprentices, 
and a few idle young men, whose imprudent 
parents had afforded them the means to pro- 
gress thus in ruin. They were loud and inde- 
cent in their language, — stalked up and down 
the piazza, cracked their whips, flapped their 
boots with their rattans, talked of a coach full 
of girls, longed for winter, for sleighing, mull- 
ed wine, and all that, and then adjourned to 
play ninepins and shuffleboard. I reflected 
on the scene before me with deep regret. 
This, by some unthinking persons, would ^be 
called pleasure. What an abuse of terms ! 
how little is that word understood ! how sel- 
dom is it enjoyed ! Many of these young men 
were originally from the country, well recom- 
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mended for industry and economy ; on their 
arrival they obtained places et moderate sala- 
ries, and as they were found useful, they were 
promoted and their salaries increased. In- 
stead of continuing the same course and per- 
severing in the same habits, their advancement 
was the signal for a change in their mode of 
living ; they threw off their plain dress, and 
were fashionably caparisoned by an extrava- 
gant tailor ; their leisure moments they em- 
ployed in walking Broadway, in standing on 
the steps of the hotels to pick their teeth and 
to stare modesty out of countenance. Their 
afternoon's employment is a jaunt to some 
drinking or sporting estabhshment. Those 
who cannot afford to keep a gig, hire one, 
which they can as little afford to do : their 
day is tlius concluded in drinking and noisy 
revel, and as evening draws on apace and 
frowns upon their setting glory, they seize 
their whips, and with dizzy heads and bloated 
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faces, dash into town, breaking down, running 
over, crashing and smashing ererything in 
their way ; and if they alight in safety at 
their livery stables, they must spend the night 
in the same jocund way, and at some hotel 
swallow glass after glass ; or at some discre- 
ditable house, create riot, confusiQn, and dis- 
order ; with head inebriated, persons debilita- 
ted, constitutions weakened and undermined, 
they reel home after midnight, find doors open 
through the weak indulgence of the proprie- 
tors, throw themselves on beds, probably un- 
dressed, and in a restless, feverish, perturbed 
state, pass the night ; and morning dawns up- 
on them with aching bones, unrefreshed per- 
sons, and tainted minds. They recoipmence 
the labours of the day, and terminate the re- 
vels of the night in the same manner, t* To- 
morrow, and Uhmorrow, and to-morroto crawls 
with a 'petty pa>ce, from day to day^ and 
every yesterday, lights fools to dusky graves.'*^ 
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We see the end of these things daily : young 
men cut off from society, fall early victims 
to intemperance and imprudent gratifications; 
if their money is spent, they live on bor- 
rov^ing, then on hope — and, finally, despair 
plunges them into the last desperate abyss. 
They begin, as they think, like gentlemen- 
get drunk, as they say, like gentlemen, as if 
any man can be a gentleman who^ gets drunk 
at all. If their money lasts, . it kills them ; 
and if it is all spent, and their bad habits 
are confirmed, they quit, with reluctance, 
their maderia, champagne, and coniac, to 
drink whiskey and common rum, and then be- 
come outcasts and candidates for bridewell 
and the poor-Kouse. All this evil has its ori- 
gin in the pursuit of pleasure! Mistaken 
word — pleasure consists in doing what is sub- 
stantially right, and avoiding what is evidently 
wrong. Strange that so many are in pursuit 
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of pleasure, and that so few obtain it. The 
simple reason is — they take ihe wrong icay. 

How should a young man employ his time, 
who depends on industry and economy for 
support ? Let him rise early in the morning — 
for with sober men that period is always au- 
spicious — the head is clear, the mind invigo- 
rated, and the system is braced : If the du- 
ties of the store and counting house do not 
absorb his attention, let him take a lesson in 
French or Spanish, or any useful foreign lan- 
guage ; for languages are a species of capital 
to a man in business — let him closely attend to 
his special duties : let him eat sparingly and 
drink nothing which may be calculated, re- 
motely, to injure him. If he has a leisure 
hour, spend it with a favourite author ; if ex- 
ercise is required, a walk in the environs of 
the city, a view of its improvements, and ob- 
servations upon what is useful and profitable, 
blends exercise with utility. At night, let him 
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seek cultivated and respectable society, im- 
prove his mind, soften his habits, and give spi- 
rit, animation, and chastity to his conversation, 
by associating with discreet and sensible fe- 
males, whose society, when judiciously select- 
ed, is ever calculated to temper those feelings 
and passions inseperable from nature, and 
give to real pleasure a salutary impulse. He 
retires at a seasonable hour, with a pure mind, 
elastic spirits, and a healthy frame, and he 
seeks his pillow with pleasure ; repose visits 
his wearied limbs, and sweet dreams occupy 
his fancy through the night. This is the pur- 
suit and the enjoyment of real pleasure, for it 
is lasting. 
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IMMIGRATION. 



It is a matter of interest to remark the 
number of emigrants continually arriving in 
our city, and the strange faces, and the stili 
more strange habiliments that meet the eye 
at every turn. Here a party of industrious 
Swiss, who had forsaken their mountains and 
valleys, their lakes and glaciers, to breathe 
more freely the air of liberty in the new world ; 
the men in " russet mantle clad," with mild 
looks and sunburnt complexions ; the women 
with tight boddices, short petticoats, their hair 
in long and graceful plaits, holding their ruddy 
children by the hand, fusby as Bacchus, and 
with vacant stare, glancing their eyes. over 
buildings, churches, gorgeous stores, and g^- 
ly dressed people, in a place, where they, ex- 
pected to see the tall larch^ the mountain 
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pine, and hear the cry of wolves. There is a 
party from Normandy, hardy, industrious, and 
temperate ; and these women, with high caps, 
white as snow and stiffly starched, are from 
Provence, in the south of France ; there goes 
an honest indifferent Dutch family, with slow 
pace, and crooked pipes in their mouths, look- 
ing at everything and astonished at nothing ; 
here rolls an Englishman, with ruddy cheeks 
and a busy roast beef countenance ; there's 
an Irishman and his five children, all with 
breeches and worsted stockings, feeling per- 
fectly at home, though just landed on the soil. 
What is this combination of foreign habits 
and strong customs to produce to our coun- 
try — ^good or evil ? Good, no doubt, if pru- 
dence, industry, economy, and morality regu- 
late their movements. Population is the wealth 
of a country. The soil may be productive, 
the climate salubrious, the Government just 
and free, but, without an industrious and in- 
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creasing population, these blessings are un- 
known and unfelt. It is to the honour of the 
American Gorernment, that thus early in the 
era of our independence, such is the ^confi- 
dence inspired in our laws and equal rights, 
such the hopes of industry and frugality, that 
the weary, the persecuted, and the enterpriy 
sing of Europe, arc hastening to our shores. 
If unnecessary wars, and conflicts of ambition, 
drag the peaceful tenant of the hamlet to the 
field of battle — if the tax gatherer seizes upon 
half the gains of his labour to gild the palaces 
of the wealthy and voluptuous — if the poor 
are to feed and pamper a bigotted priesthood, 
and oppression's iron hand weigh down their 
little property, and crushes all prospect of ad- 
vancement, they turn their eyes to the west- 
ward world ; they collect their slender means, 
and with Providence as a guide, " tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb," they commit 
themselves to the ocean, and at length, tread 
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the soil of freedom. But it frequently hap- 
pens, that hope, which is not the forerunner of 
certainty, bedecks our land witJi all the beau- 
ty of paradise; reason and reflection arc lost 
in the pleasures of anticipation, and the emi- 
grant expects too much from America, and re- 
lies too little on his own exertions. We have 
all the cardinal qualities to constitute a great 
nation, a free Government, a fruitful soil, and 
a wholesome climate : these are the funda- 
mental advantages which man must improve, 
advance, and perpetuate, by his diligence, fi- 
delity, and industry. Emigrants, therefore, 
when they intend to locate themselves in a 
particular spot, should, almost immediately 
after their arrival in port, repair to their place 
of destination, and enter upon their projects of 
enterprise and industry. Even a short resi- 
dence in the city is injurious : as much money 
is spent in a few weeks in living and seeing all 
that may be curious in a populous city, as 
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would be required to build a comfortable cot- 
tage. Let them lose not a moment — let the 
farmer, with his family, shun the expensive al- 
lurements and pernicious examples of a city — 
let him depart for his settlement, and with his 
axe, clear his land, build his cabin, plant his 
corn, and then his fortune has commenced r 
he is a proprietor of the soil — he is sovereign 
and independent : his wife labours, his girls 
work, his boys^are hardy and industrious; 
their land produces corn — their cows furnish 
milk — their sheep clothing — their forest fuel— 
their hives honey — their trees maple sugar — 
they have fruit in abundance, and ample stores 
of provisions. What do they want ? Nothing 
but healtli to labour, and contentment to 
sweeten their fare. 

There is a vast quantity of rich and valua- 
ble lands in the United States that can be pur- 
chased for very little money. A farm of fifty 
acres, sufficiently extensive for a family, may 
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be procured for $150 — so that for a few hun- 
dred dollars, aided by economy and industry, 
an emigrant can become a landholder and a 
prosperous farmer ; and how soon a few hun- 
dred dollars melt away in an extravagant city ; 
The consequences of this rapid emigration 
of industrious and moral Europeans, has been 
already wonderful, and will increase as years 
progress. We have a territory for one hun- 
dred millions of people, giving to each a farm. 
In a short time we shall hear the pipe of the 
Swiss goatherd playing in our valleys ; we 
shall see the vine bent to the earth with clus- 
ters of ripe grape, and whitewashed cottages, 
flourishing villages, and manufacturing towns, 
springing up in the wilderness as if by magic ; 
and this association of foreigners, this blend- 
ing of habits, manner, and language, will tem- 
per the genius and national disposition of the 
people, and give a softness, harmony, and ju- 
dicious character to the American community. 

10 
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ON FASHION. 

Dame Fortune has been generally represent- 
ed as blind and fickle, and I have often thought 
that Fashion should also be personified. If 
we call her a dame, she must be more fickle 
and eccentric than ever Fortune was. 

The variety of changes to which the civi- 
lized world has been subjected by Fashion, and 
the inordinate extravagance which has result- 
ed from these useless changes, have produced 
incalculable evils in laying a foundation for 
waste and profusion, the ill efifects of which 
are constantly felt. In former times, a house 
was furnished with the utmost prudence — no 
useless article was ever purchased — and the 
high-backed mahogany chairs, the heavy carv- 
ed mirrors, the bed and double curtains, and 
all the ornaments of the mansion, were ae« 
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iected for their lasting and useful qualities. 
If after ]an absence of twenty years, a friend 
returned to his country, his eyes were greeted 
with the same old fashioned, yet ponderous 
furniture, which time had familiarized, and 
even rendered dear to him ; he saw and re- 
cognized the old china jars, the sprigged tea- 
cups and flowered plates, the old chased sugar 
dish and teapot, the spinnet, the highly-polish- 
cd wardrobe, in wliich were deposited the bro- 
cade dresses of his grandam and th§ embroi- 
dered waistcoats of his grandfather ; all these 
objects revived the recollection of earlier days, 
of happy moments, and served to increase 
that attachment to home^ in which are center- 
ed so many joys and so many enjoyments. 
But now the scene is altered, and the furni- 
ture of a house is changed as frequently as a 
coat and waistcoat. Instead of the useful and 
durable, 4^ have the light and flimsy orna- 
ments of a drawing room : gilt vaaas. cut 
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glass chandaliers, grand pianos, silk curtainar, 
and all the paraphernalia of a fairy's palace. 
Immense fortunes are thus thrown away on 
these fickle, thoughtless changes, and, as Pe- 
ter Trot says, ^^ the upholsterer has scarcely 
done knocking up, when in comes the auc- 
tioneer and knocks down." 

Thus fashion may be called fickle, expen- 
sive, and sometimes imperative ; it ought to 
be resisted with firmness and decision. I 
would, by no means, be so much <' out of fa- 
shion'^ as to be peculiarly strange and absurd ; 
but to follow all its eccentricities, to be a slave 
to its caprices, and ruined by its changes, is to 
be, at once, deaf to prudence, discretion, and 
good sense. 

It is not over the domestic orgiiblizatipn 
alone, that fashion exercises a powerful influ- 
ence ; it extends to the person, and is equally 
as fickle and as costly in matters oMress and 
personal ornament. Look into the bureaus 
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and trunks of modern men of fashion, and 
see the number of coats, waistcoats, panta- 
loons, hats, and boots. Why this unnecessary 
accumulation of clothing f Why purchase 
more than is absolutely necessary to make a 
respectable appearance ? Think you it adds 
to the importance of a man to wear a blue 
coat at breakfast, a pea green at dinner, and 
a black in the evening? Then the ladies, 
have they not many superfluities, and might 
they not forego a number with convenience 
and advantage f Are there not many ex- 
penses which they could curtail — many trifles 
which they could economise ? It frequently 
happens, that both male and female, by follow- 
ing fashion with an extreme devotion, and pur- 
suing her through every mazy course, only fall 
into ludicrous errors, and frequently cut a very 
sorry figure. 

A few evenings since, I casually paid a visit 

to an old friend, and was surprised to find the 
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rooms illuminated and filled with gaily* dressed 
ladies and gentlemen. I took my seat on a 
sofa, between two pretty smiling lasses, who 
said many iiandsome things to me, though I 
am not now a young man. The conversation 
at last turned on fashions, taste, extravagance, 
and so on, to domestic economy. A young 
gentleman^ whose impudence equalled his folly, 
came in front of the sofa, and stood before the 
ladies, in an attitude inexpressibly inelegant, 
though it may have been fashionable ; he had 
on a pair of petticoat pantaloons, varnished 
boots, flashy silk vest, his waist compressed by 
corsets to nearly tte shape of a wasp's ; a cra- 
vat which nearly chocked him ; rings and seals 
in the usual quantity ; the animal straddled be- 
fore the ladies, with his thumbs elegantly 
hitched in the flaps of his pantaloons, or dang, 
ling his yellow kids, and with a squeaking ef« 
feminate voice, pronounced sentence of dis« 
pleasure on all those meddling busybodies, and 
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would-be scribblers, who, having no money of 
their own, insolently obtruded their advice on 
men of fashion, and presumed to dictate about 
what they had neither the ability to understand 
nor the sense to appreciate ! He liked senti" 
ment, he said, even in jdress — pon honor, [he 
had a natural horror of all unsentimental boo- 
bies, who Gould not understand the dignity of 
taste and fashion — so he had ! The ladies 
smiled, but not in approbation, and they seem- 
ed rather to enjoy the appearance which this 
caricature of humanity made now holding a 
glass of ice cream in one hand, and with the 
other occasionally [arranging his bushy hair, 
and rendering himself more frightful and dis- 
gusting* 

At this period, the sky, which had been over- 
cast, became quite black, and peals of thunder 
broke upon the ear, accompanied with vivid 
flashes of lightning. The ladies arose some- 
what discomposed ; but one, young and beau- 
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tiful, with whom I was conversing, turned from 
me very quickly, put her hand to her bosom, 
and drew out a piece of long black iron or 
steel, which, in her confusion, she let fall — I 
stooped, picked it up, and handed it to her, 
observing that confusion. It is my corset 
bone, whispered she ; I am so afraid of the 
lightning that I have to take it out — do keep 
it for me, dear Sir, and don't look angry \ it 
is the fashion, and it is French also ! 

Alas ! what is fashion to bring us to f A 
young and lively female casing herself in steel, 
flying from the elements, binding and com- 
pressing her delicate frame and blasting her 
fair skin by the rude embrace of a vile black 
substance, checking respiration, obstructing 
the free use of her lungs and muscles, laying 
the foundation for cramps, pains, and con- 
sumption, and courting death, disguised in 
the alluring and illusive shape of Fashion I 
**Fic on't! O, fie!" 
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THE SABBATH. 

There are moments when serious reflection 
is a luxury — when the gay and elastic spirits, 
the sportive fancy, the lively and exuberant 
imagination, delight to dwell on pensive sub- 
jects — when the eye pierces the mind, and 
the soul holds communion with the heart : 
then the frail tenure of existence, the helpless 
condition, the dependant state of man, are 
seen and felt ; then the monarch, the leader, 
and all those " dressed in brief authority," 
shrink into equal stations, and are sensible 
that affliction and death reaches alike the so- 
vereign and the peasant. Whenever such 
feelings steal over my mind, I do not wish to 
check them : they " come like shadows," and 
leave a soft, yet melancholy, trace behind, 
which tempers that lively disposition which 
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should be judiciously controlled, not effectual- 
ly destroyed. 

Under the influence of such sober feelings, 
I was lately seated at my window on a Sun- 
day, and contemplated the concourse of people 
which, in every direction, was passing to the 
several places of religious worship, as the 
bells, their '< iron tongues and brazen mouths,'' 
called them to the fulfilment of their sacred 
duty. What a noble and sacred institution 
is that of the Sabbath ! AJillions of beings, 
scattered over the globe, shunning, at the same 
moment, the allurements of pleasure, the avi- 
dity of gain, the habit of labour, and uniting 
in returning thanks to the Disposer of all good, 
for his manifold blessings, and his paternal 
protection. On this day, man disencumbers 
himself of care ; all temporal conterns are 
forgotten, vexatious crosses are no longer re- 
membered, his wearied limbs find repose, and 
all is sunshine around him. He who does not, 
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at proper times, commune with his God, loses 
a great temporal luxury, and hazards his eter- 
nal happiness. You may be free in your reli- 
gious opinions, and indifferent as to the strict 
performance of the duties of religion — ^you 
may philosophize on its mysteries, and coldly 
comply, for form's sake, with what morality 
requires — but there is more than form of fa- 
shion, or sentiment, which God requires of his 
creatures ; and there are times when the most 
free and indifferent call upon him for protec- 
tion and support. We may partly judge, from 
common relations in life, how pleasing it is to 
be sincerely and truly pious in our orisons : 
we hail the friend who has served us with 
gratitude — ^we gaze upon our companion in 
life with affection — we feel towards children 
and relations the sentiments of love and kind- 
ness : but how strongly combined should all 
those feelings be when alcressing the Foun* 
tain of Life — ^the Disposer of good — ^the mer- 
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ciful, indulgent, and omnipotent God. Not 
with the shouts of fanaticism, nor the fretful 
penances of temporal authority — not as deal- 
ing damnation to one sect and blessings to 
others — not as crushing one portion of his cre- 
ation and elevating another : but as a just and 
righteous God, whom you fear to offend — 
whom you approach with the confidence of a 
pure heart — whom you call upon for salvation 
and blessings with that freedom which arises 
from an unsullied conscience. This is, indeed, 
a luxury ; and those in the gay throng, who 
think only of dress, of fashion, and of folly, 
instead of encouraging and maturing pious 
reflections, while in a place of worship, lose 
sight of the great end and object of religion. 
There is nothing in religion which is repulsive 
to human nature ; it is alike foreign from the 
gloomy air of the monastery, and the fastidi- 
ous injunctions of the bigot : religion is ever 
cheerful in its purity, and there is nothing ap- 
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palling in its sacred character. Should we not 
then encourage it ? Should we wait until the 
hour of tribulation arrives ? Should we for- 
get our God until affliction warns us of our 
helpless condition? No. In our prosperity, 
let us be grateful — in our adversity, resigned : 
gratefully receiving the good and ill with 
which our lives are chequered. 

These sentiments were awakened by the 
sight of a crowded population hastening to 
church on Sunday. I followed, in imagination, 
the various sects, having one object in view : 
I listened to the prayer of the pious prelate : I 
dwelt with pleasure on the discourse of the 
able theologian ; I saw the priest heave the 
censer high in the air, and marked the curling 
smoke of frankincense hovering over the altar ; 
the full swell of the deep-toned organ, reverbe- 
rating through the fretted roof, burst on the 
e^r : the hymn of the choristers floated 

through the aisles, and even the angels and 
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cherubiips joined their voices in sacred har- 
mony of praise and devotion, while, with one 

• 

voice, the multitude cried aloud, '^ Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name." 
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THE MARCH OF YOUTH. 

There is no subject or special duty which 
is of so much vital interest, and so little un- 
derstood, as the management of children. I am 
confirmed in the opinion, from attentive obser- 
vation, that this branch of domestic economy 
is very much neglected, and that children 
might generally be much better governed than 
they are at present. Parents, as well as so- 
ciety at large, the interest of country, and the 
welfare of mankind, depend in a great mea- 
sure on early impressions, on a proper im- 
pulse and direction given to children's minds ; 
and this cannot be neglected without violating 
those great obligations which morality im- 
poses. 

I am excessively fond of children when they 
are not rude or noisy, and can hardly have a 
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higher gratification than in mixing in their in- 
nocent amusements, and participating in their 
joyful gambols. I take great delight in con- 
versing with a sensible modest boy : and can 
nurse a rosy cheek'd infant for hours, if the 
urchin does not cry. With such feehngs, I ac- 
cepted an invitation from a friend to dinner, 
who had a large family of young children, and 
who seasoned his invitation by assurances that 
I should meet some gentlemen of intelligence, 
as well as being gratified with the sight of a 
promising family. These were sufficient in- 
ducements ; and at the appointed hour I was 
there, for nothing is more rude than to keep a 
family waiting dinner beyond the hour of in- 
vitation. I met with a friendly welcome ; and 
the young ones, consisting of three boys and a 
girl, were severally ordered up to shake hands 
with me, and be exhibited. They each made 
some resistance, shuffled off a little, and came 
very reluctantly. I did not augur well from 
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this specimen of breeding ; a child should be 
instructed to approach a stranger with respect- 
ful confidence, divested alike of assurance or 
timidity. I would not judge hastily, and din- 
ner was shortly announced. The children 
were almost the first seated, and there was 
some indecent scuffling for chairs, which re- 
quired the interference of the father to stop, 
and which was not done without some difficul- 
ty, as mamma begged him not to create a riot* 
Order being restored, I began to eat my soup, 
but with little comfort : the young ones were 
again noisy and clamorous ; one did not like 
the mutton, the other vociferously demanded 
the wing of a turkey, a third called for beer 
with an air of authority, and papa whispered 
the fourth to ask me to drink a glass of wine 
with him — an honour I would have declined, 
but was fearful of hurting the feelings of the 
father, who was thus ruining the child by 
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teaching him maxims of high life, and cus- 
toms of mature age, while yet an infant. 

We got through this dinner after some wrang- 
ling — a few tears, expostulations from the fa- 
ther, and opposition from the mother* The 
desert was introduced, and the young ones 
made a dash at the finest of the fruit ; helped 
themselves plentifully ; and, while two were 
fighting for a peach, they knocked over a but- 
ter boat with sauce for the pudding, which they 
safely lodged, partly in mamma's lap, and 
partly on my black pants. I was very near 
losing my temper on the occasion ; it fret- 
ted me to see children so much neglected. 
However, while the urchins were busily enga- 
ged in destroying whatever they fancied, I was 
conversing with a gentleman who sat opposite 
to me, on the subject of manufactures, and 
the means of decreasing pauperism and giv- 
ing employment to our poor; but this deeply 
interesting subject was interrupted by the 
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nurse entering, with an in(aj$t, in her armSy 
and a boy of two years old, leading by the 
hand. A new scene of uproar commenced : 
the children seized the baby ; the baby squall- 
ed for fruit ; the young one grasped at every- 
thing in his way ; a perfect riot ensued ; and 
it was with great difficulty that the room was 
cleared, after bribing each of them with some- 
thing eatable. I took my departure with 
pleasure, happy in terminating this unpleas- 
ant interview. 

Times are strangely altered, or rather 
wholesome doctrines have become unfashiona- 
ble. When I was a boy, my breakfast, with 
seven others, consisted of milk and water, or 
very weak coffee, which was placed in a large 
earthen pan, and each of us had a tin cup, and 
two good slices of bread and butter. All of 
our meals were served up in this manner, un- 
der the superintendence of one of the family, 
and we were despatched to school at a proper 
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hour. We hadpi reasonable proportion of de- 
licacies reserved for us, and at night we joined 
the family party, who were all pleased to see 
us, and that was the season for mirth and ju- 
dicious hilarity. Our education was not ne- 
glected ; our appetites were not pampered ; 
our minds were not ruined by extravagance ; 
and our principles were not vitiated by bad 
examples. Nothing can have a better effect 
than adopting a system with children, and ne- 
ver departing from it, if the principles are 
sound. A very sacred and solemn duty is im- 
posed upon parents, not only to feed and 
clothe their children, (for that seems to be the 
boundary of attention with many persons,) but 
to preserve their minds and morals pure ; to 
inculcate by precept and example, lessons of 
prudence, economy, and industry. This can 
only be effected in one way : by decision and 
judicious severity. Unless a child fears bis 
parent, he will never obey or respect him. 
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This severity does not consist in beating a 
child, but keeping him at a respectful dis- 
tance ; admitting him only at stated periods 
into his presence, and at those periods con- 
versing rationally and affectionately with him; 
crushing in the bud every attempt at wit, or, 
what is called, smart sayings, the precursors 
only of insolence, rudeness, and ill manners ; 
but, on the contrary, imprinting upon their 
waxen minds, lessons of mildness, temper- 
ance, and industry. Some will say that by 
this cold and repulsive course, you teach chil- 
dren to hate you ; but it should be remember- 
ed that familiarity destroys respect ; and where 
there is no respect, there is no fear ; where 
there is no fear, there is no obedience. A 
child may fear his parent, but in time he will 
discover the good qualities of his father, ac- 
count for his severity, and love him ; and that 
very severity will induce a child to do nothing, 
that may offend him. Let them live hardj 
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when young ; partake of rough but wholesome 
fare ; abstain from luxuries ; dress plainly ; 
give them little or no money ; teach them to 
earn it ; give them a trade when they are able 
to work, or a suitable profession ; see that 
their time is employed, and compel them, while 
under your care, to obey your commands, and 
they will turn out good citizens. It is a fact, 
which is undeniable, that seven-eights of the 
bad characters who disfigure the world, who 
are useless to themselves, and of no credit or 
service to their families, have been thus re- 
duced to extremities from the culpable neglect 
and unpardonable indifference of parents. 
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GAMBLERS AT HOME. 

I was conversing a few evening ago with 
an old friend on the subject of prevailing 
vices ; and contrasting the past with the pre- 
sent, I imagined that society had somewhat 
improved, that morality seemed to be more 
felt and studied than it was formerly, and that 
a disposition, generally speaking, seemed to 
prevail, of doing what was right. I take no 
pleasure in dwelling on the dark side of a 
picture, while there are bright touches and 
agreeable tints to admire ; nor would I cen- 
sure a community for faults which were not 
apparent, or withhold that meed of praise 
which merit, virtue, and good actions claim. 
I therefore thought that among decreasing 
vices, I might reckon gambUng, which I flat- 
tered myself was happily getting daily into 
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disrepute. You are in error, observed my 
friend, and I am sorry to say it. Once gam- 
bling was confined to a high sphere ; none but 
kings and noblemen were authorized to rob 
their people, and then each other : under this 
friendly and seductive mask it shortly spread 
like an epidemic, and infected what was called 
high classes — the mechanic and the labourer 
were preserved by that purity of thought 
which arises from employment and economy^ 
but, alas ! the disease has even affected them. 
Come, said he, it is a pleasant night ; take a 
walk with me, and I will show you how this 
vice is nourished in the heart of a moral com- 
munity. I will attend you, said I, if you even 
lead me where no " lamp burns ;" my power 
of locomotion are at least equal to yours. We 
took our departure as St. Paul's chimed eight 
o'clock, and after crossing several squares, 
and passing through lonely alleys, we entered 
what seemed to be a tavern, and on going up 
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stairs, in a long room we found a large table 
surrounded by mechanics, dirty artizans and 
ragged boys : they were employed at a game 
called lotto or kino — ^the master drew the num- 
bers from a wheel, while the company covered 
such as appeared on small placards before 
them, and when they obtained a certain num- 
ber, they claimed and took the purse. Here 
was ''high life" in*hiiniature ; loud and bois- 
terous mirth, obscene language and deep im- 
precations, prevailed among this clan of ap- 
prentice boys, and others, who, instead of be- 
ing detained at their honest labour, or indus- 
triously improving, or innocently amusing 
themselves, stole an hour, and probably the 
means, to gratify a vicious propensity. 

Masters have the same duty to perform as 
parents ; and while they receive great credit 
in sending an honest apprentice forth, they 
cannot escape a great portion of censure if 

that apprentice is an idler and a gamester. 

12 
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We ieft this humble habitation of vice to 
examine some of a more elevated character, 
(for vice has degrees,) and we shortly entered 
a celebrated billiard room, brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the glare of light introduced to our 
view a number of young men genteely dress- 
ed ; they were merchants' and attorneys' 
clerks, together with a few who had no pur- 
suits at all. I watched them for a half hour : 

a couple played a game for oysters ; another 
set played for wine ; a party was made up for 
pool, in which several played for money, while 
the lookers-on smoked segars and drank bran- 
dy and water. Oaths were heard in abun- 
dance ; and the smashing of maces, bouncing 
of balls, and cries for the waiter, heightened 
the colouring of the scene. Here was another 
picture of vice which debased the character of 
our city. Could the parents and employers 
of these young men find no other pursuit for 
them ? Were they so indifferent to their mo- 
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rality and prosperity as to pass over in silence 
these nightly and deadly debauches ? If they 
had no employment, why not improve ^their 
minds and amuse their fancies with books? If 
they had no books and their time was heavy, 
why not pass an hour with a neighbouring 
friend, or a pleasant and worthy family? And 
if these advantages are denied them, and they 
have no books, no friends, but must walk the 
streets at night to search for objects of amuse- 
ment, let them enter those places of worship 
which are nightly opened, and join in prayer 
and anthem ; there they will find a friend^ a 
true one, who never turns a deaf ear to a sin- 
cere applicant. How much more delightfully 
would their moments pass than thus burying 
their honour and prosperity, their health and 
industry, in an untimely grave of debauchery 
and excess. 

I fbok my departure from this scene, as my 
friend told me there was yet a higher sphere 
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of vice to visit, and we shortly entered a large 
brick house, and found a suite of rooms splen- 
didly furnished and lighted ; several^ card ta- 
bles surrounded with persons, playing at whist 
and faro, We were introduced formally, for 
ceremony was maintained in this temple, as 
they were all gentlemen there, all whose debts 
were debts of honour ! On a side table re- 
freshments were placed, and I was invited in 
the most flattering manner to take punch, the 
hospitable host, no doubt, intending to ply me 
with liquors, in order to " screw my courage 
to the sticking point." The whist *players 
were amusing themselves with playing for fif- 
ty dollar points, a mere trifle ; and one observ- 
ed, that he should quit whist and try faro if he 
lost more than $500. Finding so little inter- 
est in looking on, I placed myself near the fa- 
ro table ; here were several venturing with all 
the zeal of a most unnatural and hectic ex- 
citement, their faces, the alternate pictures of 



hope and despair, fear, joy, anxiety, and agi- 
tation prevailed; here was one filling up 
ckecks on the bank and losing them quickly, 
yet going on to fill even to ruination ; another 
with a pile of notes and half eagles before him, 
on which he ever and anon stole a greedy 
and delighted glance, while his opposite neigh- 
bour, who had lost his all, fixed his wan and 
sunken eyes on the'glittering store in deep de- 
spair ; here was one striding rapidly up and 

r 

down the room, beating his head, that ^' let th^ 
folly in and the reason out;" there another 
pouring down glass^after glass to drown reflec- 
tion ; while a third sat knawing the ends of his 
fingers, and muttering curses " loud and deep.*' 
Monstrous infatuation ! To what will this 
avarice — ^this " auri sacra fameSy^^ lead men to? 
I recognized among these last mortals, seve- 
ral gentlemen of family and respectability ; ■ 
several merchants who subsequently stopped 

payment, but could give no account of foi^ 

12* 
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ty thousand dollars. Here they were destroy- 
ing the hopes of their family, and sinking their 
peace of mind in a gaming house, while the 
fond and estimable wife counted the sad hours 
of their absence, and alone in their sumptuous 
dwellings, waiting night after night for their 
return ; pacing the room in perturbation ; ra- 
king together the expiring embers ; marking 
the glimmering of the dying taper ; starting 
at every rustling sound ; her heart, which 
should be tranquil, beating with alarm, until 
her truant husband's well-known knock re- 
vives and animates her ; when his disordered 
dress, his pale and angered countenance, and 
the deep drawn sigh of misfortune, draws 
from his heart-broken companion the silent 
tear of agony; while cold and comfortless, 
with aching head and heart, he throws his 
listless person on his bed, and groans the live- 
long night with a poor wife whom his vices 
have made wretched. Shame, shame, that a 
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man should permit his reason to be thus sa- 
crificed by an inordinate thirst of gain, a mi- 
serable, misguided infatuation ! No gambler 
ever died rich, happy, or respected : though 
fortune for years may have deluded him with 
smiles, yet she deserts him at his utmost need; 
and bread, which honest labour earns, is 
sweeter to the appetite, and a greater cordial 
to the soul, than the luxuries purchased with 
the gains at play, gains acquired only to be 
again lost, and obtained at the expense of the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of whole fa- 
milies. 
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FALSE HONOUR. 

Seated on my couch some days since, in a 
meditative mood, my old servant, Nicholas, 
brought me two printed letters, having the 
character of circulars. The one was as brief 
as a poesy on a ring, but not quite so affec- 
tionate : it merely stated that a gentleman of 
our bar was a scoundrel, and another gentle- 
man of the bar signed his name to it ; mean- 
ing thereby to stamp it with features of au- 
thenticity, as if the assertions of one man 
could prove the other to be a scoundrel. The 
other letter was likewise printed, and gave the 
origin and progress of the dispute, which, in 
my mind, placed the gentleman who ventured 
upon the broad assertion, in rather an awk- 
ward predicament ; but as I esteem it imper- 
tinent for individuals to trouble the communi- 
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ty with their petty disputes, I gave them to 
Nicholas, leaving it entirely to his fancy as to 
their disposal. I could not, however, but re- 
flect on how many serious disputes, attended 
also with fatal consequences, are produced by 
a want of courtesy, by an insolent, domineer- 
ing, and haughty tone among men assembled 
for business or pleasure. 

It has always appeared extraordinary to 
me, why a man should be so perverse as to 
adopt a repulsive or insolent manner, in his 
intercourse with his fellow-man. Surely, if to 
be esteemed, respected and beloved, be worth 
an effort, that effort should be a courteous one. 
Whatever difference exists in the ranks of in- 
dividuals, there is in man an innate spirit 
which cannot brook contempt, and he who can 
tamely submit to it, is unworthy of the name. 
Men in power, men of wealth and high pre- 
tensions, are too apt to forget the respect due 
to those to whom fortune has not been so 
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bountiful ; they acquire or assume a fictitious 
air of superiority, which their power and 
wealth cannot bestow ; this leads to disputes, 
and disputes frequently produce fatal results. 
There is but one mode which has presented 
itself to my mind, whereby a proud, contume- 
lious, or impertinent man, can be fairly put 
down, and that is, by shunning him, having 
no intercourse with such a person, and if the 
pressing call of business brings you in contact 
with him, treat him with uncommon polite- 
ness, shunning in all cases everything wearing 
the appearance of familiarity, and termina- 
ting, as soon as possible, all concerns between 
you. This is a wholesome and safe regimen 
for arrogance and dictation. Proscribe the 
man and solitude will cure him ; for harsh 
measures and retaliation are dangerous expe- 
riments : by these you ruffle your own tem- 
por, produce unnecessary excitement, and 
throw yourself in the breach of danger by 
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placing yourself on bis levels to show, what is 
unnecessary, that you possess equal spirit ! 

Of all the despicable shifts by which one 
man, to accomplish selfish objects, wishes to 
injure another, that one, familiarly called posP- 
ir^, is most contemptible. 

Your declaration that a man is a coward 
and a scoundrel, because he will not fight yoU| 
does not necessarily make him so. I have 
known many cowards to fight duels ; plain, 
palpable, unconditional cowards, with hearts 
no bigger than a pigeon's ; men actually 
afraid of the sneers of some dozen dandies, 
who tremble at the cold glances of the beau 
tnondej and the pert toss of the head of Miss 
Nancy, who cannot abide the fellow because 
he wouldn't fight Master Jackey ; and these 
heroes have gone to the field, very ridiculous- 
ly called, the field of honour, shut their eyeSj 
fired their pistols at random, and, if a bull 
grazed their skins, tbey have fainted at the^ 
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sight of their own blood and been carried 

home, and ever after have passed for valiant 
men ! Strange indeed, that the world is so 
blind as to attach consequence and character 
to such fictitious efibrts of bravery. The man 
of true courage never insults or receives an 
insult with impunity : he is too proud, too tru- 
ly honourable, to say anything hurtful to the 
feelings of another ; and if he is treated with 
arrogance or insolence, he resents it on the 
spot — the feelings of nature are outraged, and 
nature, kind mother, furnishes the redress : he 
does not go home, meditate and ease his boil- 
ing fury with writing a note, sending it to the 
printer, and declaring that he who insulted him 
was a scoundrel. Such a mode of redress is, 
to say the least of it, very harmless and inef- 
ficient. But, it may be asked, do not men of 
courage sometimes fight duels ? Yes, but it 
is not the proof of courage, for cowards also 
fight, and the trivial causes which so frequent- 
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ly give rise to these meetings, are arguments 
against fighting; for there is just as much 
merit in killing your antagonist because he 
sneezed too loud, as would exist for a deep and 
cruel injury ; the redress is the same in both 
cases, and the consequences are likewise the 
same. This inequality in causes, and equalUy 
in effects, shows too plainly, that there is no 
reason or justice in such appeals. We hear 
much said about religion, laws of the land, dis- 
tress of families. These great considerations 
appear to have but little weight : the order of 
things must be changed, duelling must be con- 
sidered a cowardly resort, and brought into 
disrepute. And we may ask, where is the 

courage of a man who receives an insult and 

■ 

does not resent it on the spot f who suffers his 

aggressor to escape the eminent disgrace of 

a blow, be it ever so slight, and who takes 

a cool method of easing or redressing 1 

wrongs, by penning a challenge cautiously, td 

IB 
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avoid the law, which he fears, and who, if his 
opponent will not fight, he posts as a coward, 
with infinite gratification, and then flaps his 
wings, and " crows like chanticleer ?" No, 
this is false honour. In all your intercourse 
with mankind, whether official or persona], be 
mild and conciliatory, temperate and firm, and 
if by chance you come in contact with a rude, 
ill-mannered and insolent person, and he 
treats you ill, ever after shun that person. 
If mankind would unite in adopting this 
course, the punishment would be greater than 
pride could bear. 
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CARD PLAYING. 

I lately came across an old journal, printed 
in the State of Tennessee, which contained 
the confession of a murderer. I was tempted 
to read it, though aware that the crime, for 
which he was about to suffer, was the result 
of early depravity, of neglect, of idleness, or 

of vicious habits. There was something so 
simple in his narrative, that I was persuaded 
that he had not been a premeditated murder- 
er, but had dipped his hands in blood under 
the influence of sudden passion, which, I dis- 
covered, had been produced by a game of 
cards ! The origin of the quarrel is thus de- 
scribed by Bennet, the unnhappy fJlk : 

" We thought it too late to go to Mr. Stone's 
and return, which was about five miles; we 
concluded we would postpone it until morning, 
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and go there to breakfast, and we, as usualj 
took our grog, and commenced a game at 
cards; at which we continued until about sun- 
set, when our game stood thus :^ix and six, 
and his deal. In shuffling the cards I discos 
vered him to look" at the face of them, and 
place the jack of diamonds at the bottom 
of the pack. I cut the cards — Mr. Hay dealt 
them ; and after dealing off the proper number, 
he slipped the fatal jack of diamonds from the 
bottom of the pack, and claimed the money 
then in stake, which was ten dollars. I at first 
thought him in jest, and laughed at him for 
making so bungling an out : and told him that 
might do in Georgia, but it would never do to 
win my money. He, in an elevated tone, 

asked me what I meant ? I told him I meant 
turning flR jack of diamonds from the bottom 
of the pack would not do to win my money — 
I was not in the habit of being cheated out of 
my money when I knew it. He replied, if I 
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said he turned the jack from the bottom, I was 
a d—- d liar and a rascal. I told him to give 
me no more of his insolent language, if he 
did, I would slap his jaws, which I would do 
any how if it was anywhere else ; and if he 
claimed my money in that manner, to take it, 
and I was done with him : he had discovered 
himself to be a worthless rascal. He rose, 
with saying, ' d — n you, you think your size 
will protect you ;' at which time he seized a 
stick which lay on the floor, and aimed a blow 
apparently at my head. I made an attempt to 
dodge it, and at the same time threw up my 
left arm, on which the force of the blow lodg- 
ed near my shoulder. I instantly seized the 
stick and demanded him to let go ; I held the 
stick in my left hand, and gave him a severe 
blow." 

This was the commencement of the affrayi 
and Bennet, finally, seized a pair of smoothing 

irons and killed Hay with one blpw, and then, 

13» 
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in alarm, buried him secretly — was arrested? 
tried, convicted, and probably hanged for a 
murder originating in a game of cards. 

Cards were originally invented for the 
amusement of a king, and their use or abuse 
have created great misery in the civilized world. 
If loss of fortune, loss of reputation, loss of 
peace and happiness, did not result from ha- 
bits of gaming, the loss of temper alone would 
present an obstacle to their encouragement. 
In the case of this unhappy man, we have an 
instance of the awful effects of passion and 
avarice originating with cards ; but this case 
was confined to poor and uneducated members 
of the community — men easily led into error ; 
it is the higher classes from which good ex- 
amples should emanate — it is polished and 
educated persons who should discountenance 
pernicious habits, and teach the ignorant the 
evil of depraved propensities. 

Last week, my servant brought me a note 
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beautifully embossed and printed, containing 
an invitation to a party. It smells of musk, 
said the old man, as he left the room. Very 
true, said I — the age is a refined one, indeed, 
we sprinkle bottles of cologne and orange 
flower water over our persons — we scatter 
rosemary and lavender among our clothes, as 
if nature required a perfume to sweeten her 
works. " An answer is requested." — Pshaw ! 
what consequence is my presence or my ab- 
sence ? they will not order one ice cream less, 
nor one macaroni more. But I determined to 
go ; society is pleasant, is necessary ; I take 
great pleasure in seeing the young ladies ju- 
diciously dressed and ornamented, enjoying 
themselves sportively, innocently, happily — 
enlivening conversation with artless spirit and 
unstudied grace. I will go — and I ordered 
Nicholas to make preparation. 

The hackman charged me two shillings 
more than his fare, imagining that no gentle- 
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man who wore silk stockings and silver 
buckles, and who was elated with the prospect 
of a hot supper, would hesitate to be imposed 
upon. T thought of the spiteful remark of 
Richard III " Why were laws made if we're 
not rogues by nature ?" — ^but we are said to 
have a very vigilant police — ^yet laws are some- 
times evaded. The full blaze of lights and 
beauty burst on my sight, while the flourish of 
instruments, and the shrill violins, announced 
that the dancing had commenced. 

In one of the drawing rooms the card tables 
were out, and I leaned on a chair, to observe 
old and young ladies and gentlemen engaged 
at loo, whist, and speculation. The old ladies 

appeared excessively anxious, and the young 

« 

ones caught the inspiration ; ill luck and bad 
play awakened feelings of cupidity, mingled 
with irascible expressions and illnatured looks ; 
a kind of restlessness, a sharp, techy, way- 
ward anxiety seemed to prevail ; eyes were 
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intensely fixed on the trump card ; joy and 
sadness, mirtb and harshness, alternately pre- 
vailed ; envy, passion, and all the smothered 
attributes of Medusa, hovered over these par- 
ties assembled for amvsement; if one took a 
heavy pool, the whole company saw it vanish 
with deep regret, and the brilliant eyes of 
young and beautiful girls followed the golden 
bait, as if reluctant to part with its tempting 
prospects, while an envious ejaculation, and a 
significant shrug of the shoulder from the old, 
ladies and gentlemen, indicated their regret at 
having lost the prize ; those who were sup- 
posed to have played boldly, were snarled at, 
and those who were adept, sneered at : and it 
appeared to me as if some demon presided at 
these tables, to turn all the milk of human 
kindness into gall. And this is a proper and 
beautiful mode of spending time ! Where are 
the joys, the delight, the improvement of so- 
cial converse? Where is the pleasure and 
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gratification derived from accompIishmentSt 
from a combination of grace and talent f All 
lostT— buried beneath a green cloth and a pack 
of cards. If young ladies could' only see how 
unamiable they must appear to an indifferent 
spectator, when absorbed in a game of cards 
and bent on winning — if they could be sensi- 
ble that, gradually and imperceptibly, the 
practice wears away the fine edge of their 
temper, and damps their sensibilities, intro- 
duces parsimony, and that hateful passion, 
avarice — they would shun the tempter as they 
would a hydra. How can anything be encou- 
raged as an amusement, under which danger 
lurks in so many shapes ."^ Cards should only 
be introduced among old and rational people, 
who wish to kill an hour without a sacrifice of 
temper or money ; but they should be banish- 
ed from the young and elastic spirits, whose 
impetuous fancy reason cannot control,' and 
prudence cannot subdue. Besides, the ex- 
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ample among the higher classes is pernt* 
cious to other branches of society ; for if 
educated and refined persons, governed by 
avarice and an attachment to cards, should 
lose their temper and wrangle, be covetous, 
expert, and sometimes unfair, what may be 
expected from the ignorant and the unletter- 
ed, with the same passions and the same wea- 
pons ? Why, as in the case of Bennet, it 
may end in murder. Let them be banished. 
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AN EVENING VISIT. 

If the approach of winter brings with it 
the promise of comfort, joy, social mirth and 
domestic pleasure, it still has its erils, its 
hardships and privations. We gaze through 
our crystal lattice, on the ponderous icicles 
which are pendant from the lea6ess branches ; 
we listen to the shrill northern blast that whis- 
tles through our halls, and turn to the well- 
built fire and festive board, unheeded of the 
misery and distress which the unfortunate are 
doomed to feel. I like long evenings — some- 
how or other, I find the day too short to finish 
all my business, and evening is the only time 
for '^judicious mirth or salutary wo." Look- 
ing over my memorandums, I found myself 
several visits in arrears to old friends, whose 
families had afforded me many a happy and 
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agreeable hour ; and I set out with the silver 
moon as my guide, on a clear frosty night, to 
visit my old friend, Nic Evergreen. On en- 
tering his comfortable parlour, I heard the 
lively rattle of the teacups, a sound which is 
cordial to the ear, and the herald of social 
converse, comfort and hilarity. Dr. Johnson 
was often ridiculed for his attachment to tea, 
and very unnecessarily, if not improperly — 
for scarcely had his lips embraced the porce- 
lain and tasted the balmy beverage, when his 
wit burst forth like the sun on a May morning, 
warming, reviving and cheering all around. 
Surely, then, we should respect tea for its 
amiable qualities ; and if it can '* sweeten the 
imagination," or sharpen the faculties, it cer- 
tainly should be preferred to brandy and wa- 
ter. Give me tea and toast then, or a muffin, 
and I will surrender all the quivering castles, 
pyramids of kisses, and ponderous masses of 

plum cake, which are displayed in such a 

14 
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tempting manner on the confectioner's coun- 
ters. My old friend, Nic. was reading the 
evening paper: I always sip a little and read 
a little, says he, and then he paid a compli- 
ment to a good newspaper, in which I fully 
agreed with him. I found several young and 
beautiful ladies plying the needle with com- 
mendable industry, each was employed in 
sewing some coarse articles of clothing, which, 
as I examined attentively, they gave me to 
understand, was for poor children, belonging 
to some charitable institution. The object 
seemed to inspire them ; and while their fine 
eyes sparkled with amiable vivacity, their 
fingers moved with briskness, unmindful of 
the frequent punctures made by the unguard- 
ed and sharply pointed instruments. They 
threw by their work to draw around the so- 
cial table : here was no dull arrangement — 
no getting into corners — no cold stateliness, 
chilling politeness, and corsetted stiffness ; all 
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was ease and unaffected sweetness — ^they re- 
sembled a wreath of roses, impearled with 
the morning dew. Conversation, chaste and 
pleasing, cheerful and animating, went gaily 
round : they talked of fashion, but slightly — 
of books and balls — of promenades and wed- 
dings, and shortly resumed their employment. 
The ringing of the hall bell announced vi- 
sitors, when two elderly ladies made their ap- 
appearance. They were well known and cour- 
teously received, and immediately invited to 
lay aside their cloaks and bonnets and spend 
the evening. One of them declined. Our 
visit is of business, not of pleasure : we are a 
committee appointed by the society for the re- 
lief of respectable widows, and, in pursuance 
of our duty, we have called to solicit your cha- 
ritable aid. Our funds are small, and the ap- 
proach of winter warns us of the many com- 
forts which age demands : those who are un- 
der our care are widows, born to happier for- 
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tunes — whose minds and manners have been 
formed and tempered by education, and whO| 
therefore, more keenly feel the reverse of their 
condition — ^widows who were once blessed 
with plenty, and who shared that plenty with 
the needy, but who, in the winter of life, are 
deserted by the smiles of fortune, with hardly 
a pillow on which to repose their silver locks 
and aching heads. This appeal was not with* 
out effect : each young lady unlocked her lit- 
tle store, and extended to the petitioners the 
cheerful mite, which generosity sweetens and 
charity embalms; they gave with it some hea- 
vy sighs, which reached a higher source, and 
called down a merited blessing. The ladies 
departed, and the company, lamenting the 
hardness of the times and their inability to 
give more, resumed their work. Not long 
after, three young and interesting women were 
introduced — ^their errand was also a charitable 
one ; they plead the cause of the poor orphaOy 
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the child of afflietioiii the property of the coAi- 
monweahfa, without parents to supply their 
wants, to guard their health, to watch their 
tender years — thrown on the {H*oteetion of die 
world, and dependent on him whose bounty 
aids the helpless and deserted, they lifted up 
their little hands to implore the charity of 
those who had hearts to feel, find means to re- 
lieve their suffmngs. This appeal was also 
felt, and they obtained a libei^ donation, giF- 
en jrith a smile of delight, and a cheerfulness 
which enriched and enhanced its yalue. The 
house of industry next petitioned through two 
respectable ladies, for it seems that women 
assume the task of asking alms for those who 
cannot be supported without it. ' Here was a 
new scene exhibited; a house of industry, 
where the poor are clothed and fed, and where 
they also contribute by their labour to the sup^ 
port of the institution; where>^ loom awl 
spinning-wheel are seaa in ooaiMDiti 
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and where exercise and frugality, cleanliness 
and comfort, generally prevail ; that institu- 
tion, at the approach of rugged winter, also 
requires aid to keep its tenants in comfort and 
employment. My female friends had yet a 
little left in the corner of their purses, which 
was as freely given, and thus terminated the 
charitable appeals for that evening. 

How is it possible that a young lady can 
squander her means in trifling objects, and 
deny herself the luxury, the solace of contri- 
buting to alleviate the wants of others ? If 
they knew how meek, how amiable, how love- 
ly, they appeared, when, like " ministering an- 
gels," they scatter roses over barren heaths, 
strew plenty in the way of want, bind up the 
wounds which dreary poverty inflicts, and 
pour an oily balsam on the almost broken 
hearts of the widow and orphan, they would 
never waste upon unnecessary ornament and 
extravagant pleasures, the means whereby 



such cheering results* can be produced. A ray 
of almost divine beauty and perfection sheds 
a sacred lustre over that face which 'pity con- 
centrates to charity ; and the tear which trem- 
bles in the eye and dims its brightness at the 
tale of misery, is like a rich gem sparkling 
from the mine, or the pure icicle which glit- 
ters and melts in the sunbeam of the morn- 
ing. 
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ABOUT BACHELORS. 

That a race of old bachelors are a burden 
to society — are fit objects for animadversioiiy 
for satire, nay, even for special taxation — I 
never for a moment doubted. I do not mean 
your old bachelors veho, have neither talents 
nor attractions sufficiently powerful to engage 
the affections of a young lady — they are to be 
pitied — ^but I mean your venerable dsmdieSt 
men having the means to marry without the 
inclination, men who remain single all their 
days from the vanity of supposing that they 
can obtain any woman from the mere asking 
her. The dispatch post, a few weeks ago, 
brought me a note, which ran thus : " The 
Bachelors^ Club make their respects to the 
Major, and notify him that they celebrate their 
anniversary on Wednesday nextf venison 
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with chafing dishes on table at fouff together 
mth a plentiful supply of Billy NibUfs ttcenty' 
eight years old MadeiraJ*^ Shall I go, or shall 
I not ? said I to myself. I certainly dislike 
old bachelors, yet I have no aversion to veni- 
son and Madeira moderately— ^and as it itf. 
but once a year, I'll meet these- members of 
the ancien r^jme^ drink with them, luiig^ 
with them, take op the cudgels for matrimo- 
ny, and who knows but I may make a con- 
vert, though even on the shady side of fifty. 
The hope of doing good, and striking a pure 
spark out of rusty steel, determined me, and 
at four I was there. Almost at the same time* 
a beau df the old school, polished and polite^ 
adoring the fair sex, yet still unmarried, made 
his entree, and aft;er four or five modern bows, 
he squeezed me afiectionately by the YAvAf 
and was rejoiced to see me. Here, thinks I, 
is a bachelor of unpardonable celibacy — ^1 
no enemy to matrimony, bat has put off 
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day of marriage so long, that it now presents 
an awful aspect, and terrifies him, as the field 
of battle alarms the acknowledged coward. 
The room soon filled; there were some of 
overgrown fortunes, of moderate possessions, 
of fat and jolly persons, and of lean and lan- 
tern visages ; they were all well dressed, yet 
there was a certain something about their ap- 
parel that had the air of sluggish indifiference, 
as if their wardrobe sighed for the superin- 
tending care of some kind female ; one man's 
pocket handkerchief was unhemmed, the ends 
of another man's cravat were nibbled and rag- 
ged, here and there a few holes peeped from 
the cambric ruffles, and a straggling rent was 
perceptible in the heels of some stockings* 
How much care these " children of a larger 
growth" seemed to require — how solitary they 
appeared to me, although their faces were 
dressed with smiles ! The grateful bell soon 
announced the dinner, and to it we went — no 
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ceremony— no compliments — appetite and epi- 
curism united to pin attention to the well- 
stored table, and the poor creatures in all' 
their movings, seemed to indicate the want of 
some female, whose daily presence might re- 
fine their manners, control their appetites, 
give a grace to their actions, and a polish to 
their converse. The old wine, together with 
pipes and segars, made their appearance ; the 
bottle went briskly round, and their old clay 
moistened, revived, and invigorated; eaeh 
man had something to say in. praise of a ba- 
chelor's life. Marriage ! (says an old fellow 
who owned twenty brick houses in the city,) 
Pshaw! What man would surrender his 
freedom— give up the joys of celibacy — sub- 
ject himself to the eternal clatter of a wo- 
man's tongue, and a host of old tabbies in the 
shape of aunts — ^be stunned to death with 
squalling brats, harrassed with illness, doctor** 
bills and christenings f Who would reUn 
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the happiness of being free, unoontroUed and 
untrammelled f Here am I as happy as a 
lord ; can drink as many bottles of Niblo'9 
old stingo as I please ; I can reel home, tum- 
ble myself into bed, boots and all ; no wife to 
upbraid me for absence, scold me for a sot, or 
turn me from my pillow at eight in the morn- 
ing ; my ears are not stunned with her shrill 
notes, nor my eyes offended by her sour looks ; 
old Phillis cooks my steaks, makes my bed» 
smokes her pipe in peace, and is always glad 
to see me, drunk or sober — ^that's your sort ! 
** A bachelor leads a merry life ; 
Fewjolks that are wedded live better. '^^ 

Hey, Major, what do you say ? Am I 
right, old Chronicle? Do you not say ditto ? 

No, Sir, said I, with gravity I am not with 
you, I disapprove your whole position, I do not 
say ditto. A forfeit ! a forfeit ! exclaimed the 
whole company — ^here's treason amongst us, a 
spy in our camp, an advocate for matrimony — 
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aBenedict himself — fine him, fine him — a bum- 
per of salt water, a cold bath — no punishment 
is too severe for such alarming opinions'! Or- 
der ! order ! gentlenien, exclaimed the chair- 
man, let us hear his defence, let us treat him 
with decorum. Come, Major, said Von Snarl, 
your reasons, your reasons, my boy. Why, gen- 
tlemen, said I, although aware that I was to 
dine with bachelors, I was not prepared to 
meet a party hostile to matrimony. I myself 
was an old bacehlor, yet I cannot subscribe to 
the correctness of doctrines such as I have 
just heard advanced. Man is a social being 
by nature ; he was never intended to be isola- 
ted, floating through the world without the 
ties of affection, of association, or of kindred; 
he has duties to perform to religion, to coun- 
try, and to morality, and all these point to 
marriage as the great end by which they may 
be accomplished and fulfilled. You boast of 

freedom, of the joys of your table, of your un- 
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restrained liberty ; the savage whose yell re- 
veberates through tKc forest is equally as free ; 
he becomes infuriated by rum, and basks in the 
sunbeams in dignified intoxication. No soul 
feels an interest for you, no soul dares molest 
him — so far are you equal; but the savage 
marries, he roves through the woods with his 
wife by his side ; he hunts the fleet deer be- 
cause his wife partakes of the spoil, and 
praises his dexterity ; he teaches his boys to 
become warriors, familiarizes them to the 
bow and arrow, and the pointed javelin ; the 
savage has social relations even in his mo- 
ments of brutal intoxication ; he is, therefore, 
your superior. If you have no wife to control 
or direct your movements, you have no friend 
who feels an interest for your health and hap- 
piness, who sighs for your grief, who rejoices 
in your prosperity, who watches your pillow in 
the hour of sickness, who administers with 
her fair and soft hand the medicine for your 
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health, and binds your brows, and soothes 
your agitations with the sweet kiss of affec- 
tion. If you are thus free, you have no chil- 
dren whose growing virtues do honour to their 
sire, whose cheerful prattle blunts the dull 
age of care. If marriage brings with it 
some privations, it amply compensates by 
the additional comfort, confidence, mutual re- 
spect and influence, which it carries in its 
train. Why then rail at matrimony ? Instead 
of reeling home at night, and encountering 
the black visage of your wench, as she opens 
the door for you, and you sneak through your 
dark hall to your comfortless and solitary bed, 
walk upright and soberly home, there meet 
the cheerful smile and cordial welcome of 
your wife, as she leads you to the ample fire, 
and there enjoNr, (what you never will if you 
retain your present sentiments,) the social 
converse and innocent hilarity of a lawful and 
lovely companion. 
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The faces of the old bachelors began to 
" cream and mantle" as I took my hat to leave 
them, and as I closed the door, Von Snarl ex- 
claimed, Harkee ! Sir, let us never sec your 
ugly face amongst us again. 
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" PUBLIC OPINION." 

It is seldom that we obtain full credit for 
good purposes and intentions, if our endea- 
vours have been productive of some benefit, 
they are generally instanced as having origi- 
ginated some harm. In endeavouring to form 
friends, we often create enemies. Such is the 
instability of human affairs ! and we can only 
reconcile these things to ourselves, by taking 
the world as it is, and, with all its contrarie- 
ties, contradictions, caprices and strange fan- 
cies, it is a very good world, and let us thank 
God for all the blessings which we enjoy in it. 
Some evenings ago, when the heavy gale was 
whistling through the casement, and snow in 
thick sheets fell in drifts around, I sat alone, 
musing before the fire, and giving a sigh to 

the hardy mariner, whose vessel was crashing 
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on the beach, and humming an old ballad, I felt 
melancholy, and opening ray desk, took from 
it a bundle of papers — they were letters receiv- 
ed from various persons, on the subject of some 
essays, views, &c. which had appeared in 
the newspapers, and for which I had at least 
the credit of being the author. I was not a 
little amused at their singular variety — such a 
mixture of censure, approbation, asperity, and 
good humor, I never before observed on one 
subject, and for the amusement of my readers 
I subjoin a few. 
To the Editor, Sir : 

I pay S1700 per annum for a store — $2000 
for two clerks — $850 for a dwelling house. I 
don't live extravagantly — my daughters learn 
French, Italian and music, and go to the As- 
sembly balls. I keep a little Rockaway wagon, 
and now and then take a side box at the thea- 
tre. Pray, Sir, how am I to make out if you 
persuade people not to purchase merino dress- 
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es, silk stockinsg, and velvet reticules, at liiy 
store in Broadway ? 
Yours, 

NIC. COCLICO. 

Indeed, I do not know what to say to Mr. 
Coclico, except to advise retrenchment in his 
expenditures, and utility in his importations — 
he will fjnd himself better off in the main. 

*'Mrs. Evergreen presents her grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the Major for the pleasure 
and profit which his essays have afforded her 
and her family. She has great satisfaction in 
assuring him, that her daughters have relin- 
quished many extravagant projects, and are 
pursuing a system of economy and industry, 
which cannot fail to produce the happiest re- 
sults. She is indebted to him for this regene- 
ration, and tenders him the assurance of her 
respect and esteem." 

So, this is indeed a reward — ** The pilot 
who conducts the shattered bark into a haven, 
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feels that his work is but half performed, with- 
out he sees her riding safely and tranquilly at 
anchor." 
To the Editor : 

Sir, how dare you find fault with gentlemen 
for paying $35 for a coat ? Don't you come 
for to go for to dictate to us purveyors of fa- 
shion. If you we're a gentleman, I'd trim 
your jacket, if I knew where to find you. 

■a 

Yours, as you behave yourself, 

SAM. SNIP, 
Massa Major : 

I like your paper berry veil — ^but Massa, no 
rite more bout parti — berry good tings, mong 
rich folks — I gets em all up— young ladi take 
me in de chamber, axy mi advise bout de nite 
— I hand de wayters bout wid cake and jelly — 
all true, Massa Major. 

SIMON. 
Mr. Editor: 

Sir— Pa says I shan't have a velvet pelisse, 
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a silk scarf, a blond lace veil, a watch, and 
two rings, because you say it is extrayagant-^ 
I wish you^d mind your own business, you nas- 
ty^ cross old fellow as you are, and not put 
things into people's heads — I had set my heftrt 
on those things, so I had. 

MYRTILLA PERT, 
To my friend J the Major : ■ 

Sir — You're a fine fellow, split me ; my old 
dad has been in the habit of giving me the 
shiners once a week, and IVe drove a gig on 
the avenue, dashed in a curricle to the racefff 
sported at Long Branch, and crack'd a bottle 
of old Madeira — ^but it's all up, dam'me ; dad 
won't launch out any more, and quotes you as 
authority : so here's my card-~-coffee and pis* 
tols to-jDQiorrow, at Hoboken, 7 A. M« ^ . 
Your most obsequious, 

BOB SHIFT. 
Dear Mr. Editor : 

You don't know bow much I Jtke you ; I 
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have read all your letters and have them in 
my workbasket. I used to sleep late and 
spend my money carelessly ; I now rise early, 
am very saving and industrious ; my health is 
improved by exercise, and my temper placid 
from employment — and what is the best of all, 
I have a beau, attracted, no doubt, by the pros- 
pect of an industrious wife : this is your work. 
I salute you with all my heart. 

SERENA TRANQUIL. 

To the Editor : 

You spiteful old wretch as you are — for you 
must be both old and ugly to write against old 
maids as you have done — don't think that I 
care ; I'm above your malice ; I could have 
married twice, but it did not suit me — and, 
therefore, I'm an old maid by choice, not by 
chance. You are just like the rest of old 
bachelors — after being rejected a hundred 
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times, you bend your spleen on virgin inno- 
cence, I hate you. 

TABITHA TWIST. 

The foregoing will be considered as a fair 
specimen of my correspondents, generally. 
The following is a more pensive cast. 
To the Editor : 

Dear Sir — Of late it has been my good for- 
tune to visit in a family in which there is a 
young lady, amiable, beautiful, but unfortu- 
nately, rich. I say unfortunately, not because 
riches swells her pride and gives her a ficti- 
tious consequence, but because it leads to a 
suspicion, revolting to delicate minds, that her 
wealth, not her virtues, is the object of my 
devotion. I have no mode of giving her to 
understand how much I admire her, neither 
dare I flatter myself that I could be so happy 
as to engage her affections ; yet if she was 
poor, like the village lass, whose auburn tress- 
es float carelessly to the wind, T would boldly 
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urge my suit — but not being rich myself, and 
aware that fortune hunting is becoming a fa- 
shionable failing, I dread the idea of having 
sordid motives ascribed to my passion. Can 
you not, then, make wealth and love unconge- 
nial f can you not make it improper, impru- 
dent to give young ladies fortunes ? If so, 
you will aid the cause of matrimony, give an 
impulse to economy, and make me happy* 
Your sincere friend, 

PETRARCH DAVENPORT. 
This is the first time that ever I heard any 
objection made to the fortune of a young lady, 
except its being too small, yet I cannot but 
admit, that my friend Petrarch complains with 
reason. Of late it has been customary, with 
some young men, to keej) a list of young la- 
dies who are supposed to possess fortunes, and 
they are arranged and classified with as much 
precision as the bill of fare of a French jRe«- 
tauraieur. Soup — au vermicelle — aux crnntani 
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— a la julienne — au pain, et cetera. And the 
"time has emphatically arrived" when, as 
Tom Shuffleton says, they never ask to whom 
are you about to be married, but to " how 
much ?" In this point of view, it is danger- 
ous for a young lady to have a fortune, for she 
may be devoured, bank-stock and all, by one 
of these professional fortune-hunters, disguised 
as an honest man. Still the delicacy of Pe- 
trarch is commendable—let him therefore hope; 
and if the young lady feels disposed to encou- 
rage him, she will find some occasion — some 
word — some hint — some look to denote her 
approbation. Let him then speak, for happi- 
ness cannot grow out of wealth — it must be 
seated in the heart, it must be nourished by 
the mind. 
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i THE STATE AND THE LADIES. 

When I have neither a good book at hand, 
nor a letter to write, nor a visit to pay, nor a 
walk to take, I read a political paper, which 
indifference will prove that I do not consider 
politics the only great subject which should 
command attention. I would take a greater 
interest in this important branch, but I hare 
an unconquerable aversion to disturbing the 
serenity of my temper with local conflicts, 
which, like the gratings of a file, sets one's 
teeth on edge, or like a glass of punch, which, 
when fortified with too much acid, creates a 
partial smacking of lips, and leaves a rough 
tartness on the palate. However, I now and 
then read a Governor's message, not that I 
think more of a Governor than any other citi- 
zen who elects himself or is elected to the of- 
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fice, but it 18 his constitutional duty to think 
on new projects for a whole year, and then de- 
tail them in neat paragraphs to the Legisla- 
ture, for which he is paid an equivalent in 
bank notes or specie, as the case may be. I 
was particularly pleaded with a late recom- 
mendation of our Governor, to retrench the 
public expenditures, and k)wer the salaries of 
public officers. lU natured politicians woiild 
say that it was a mere electioneering trick— a 
dash at popularity — that he should, have done 
it before. But I say, ^' better late than nev- 
er," and if in his search for popularity he 
saves the State a plum annually, I pardon the 
motive for the sake of the result. I was, how- 
ever, much gratified, at perceiving, some 
years ago, a recommendation for legislative 
aid to a female academy. The Governor, 
though a very gallant man, and particular]^ 
attached to ladies of influence and talenlv,- 
eould not but look for some obje(^ons to the 
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appropriation, and even went so far as to an- 
ticipate some ridicule on the project : this, to 
say the least of it, was a poor compliment to 
the discernment of a wise Legislature, and for 
which his excellency should be punished by 
having a button pulled off his coat by the de- 
licate fingers of some female friend. Why 
should a proposition of so much importance and 
utility be ridiculed ? why should aid be denied 
to an object in which the community general- 
ly are so much interested. 
; The State, some years since, justly consi- 
dering that education was the proper basis on 
which good citizens could stand, governed 
by the laudable intention of making every 
peasant a scholar, created a large school fund, 
and such has been the happy result of the ex- 
periment, that the traveller can ride but few 
miles through our flourishing State, unless a 
modest schoolhousc breaks upon his sight, 
seated in the midst of a grove of oaks or 
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weeping willows, on the margin of a bubbling 
stream, or placed like a beacon on a com- 
manding eminence ; he sees the little urchins 
frisking on the grass, opening their little bas- 
kets with their rural meal — exercise giving 
elasticity to their limbs, frugahty, sweetness 
to the temper — he hears the [chiming of the 
bell, and soon perceives them at their studies. 
This is indeed a happy sight : their minds be- 
come expanded ; they are taught to know the 
world, mankind, and the part they have to act : 
they are taught to appreciate their rights, and 
to become sufficiently enlightened to preserve 
their liberty : so much good is to be ascribed 
to the liberality of the State. 

But have females no claims on the State f 
Is the sturdy oak to be trimmed and nourish- 
ed, and the tender ivy neglected ? Are we to 
cultivate the rose, and disregard the violet ? 
I know it will be said, that girls may par- 
ticipate, and do participate in the bounty of 
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the State, but then there are no academies ex« 
clusively for females, which receive any public 
patronage. I have always considered that fe- 
males, after having attained a certain age, 
should not mix promiscuously with boys— it 
may create early, and sometimes improper at- 
tachments — it impairs that mutual respect and 
delicacy which should be ever scrupulously ob- 
served between the sexes — it sometimes pro- 
motes confidence without emulation, indiffer- 
ence without attainments. After a young la- 
dy has arrived at the age of twelve years, her 
education should be completed among females 
only. 

The happiest days I ever passed were at 
school with girls. We were an idle set of 
children — played all manner of pranks — kiss- 
ed one another in school, and snowballed one 
another out of it — tore our clothes — inkM our 
fingers, and neglected our studies. The re- 
sult of all this, was, that romps at sixteen lefl 
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school full of wild notions, and ^got married. 
The transition was so rapid that it bewildered 
them, and a happy bridegroom would imprint 
his kiss on lips the dews from which had just 
been brushed by a favourite boy in the school- 
room. Few girls, thus educated, ever made 
truly distinguished wives. 

Well, then, if you must have separate 
schools, will you not also take such schools 
under your patronage and protection ? Is the 
cultivation of the female mind — females with 
whom me pray to live, from whom we reluc- 
tantly part, an object of indifference ? I shall 
however be told, that the schools I desire to 
see accomplished, are unnecessary for fe- 
males : and that the State should not assist in- 
stitutions which instruct young ladies in bota- 
ny, chemistry, languages and music. I will 
readily admit that extensive appropriations 
for these objects would be impolitic; but where 
the school fund is upwards of two millionss 
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of dollars, surely two thousand dollars to each 
of the institutions alluded to, will not be deem- 
ed an unfair proportion. 

I am willing to allow, that a very learned 
woman, conversant with all the sciences, and 
devoting all her time to study, cannot be a ve- 
ry desirable companion ; but then it is better 
to be familiarly acquainted with them all, than 
to be utterly ignorant of any. Chemistry and 
botany are connected with domestic affairs, a 
knowledge of which, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, may still be very useful ; and a know- 
ledge of the living languages, while it leads to 
the study of history, imparts a grace and a 
peculiar attraction to females. In short, a 
woman may be accomplished, without being a 
pedant ; she may be learned, yet amiable ; 
possessing a strong mind, yet soft manners ; 
and these may occupy her attention, without 
intruding upon other indispensable avocations. 
Besides, a partial knowledge of the sciences, 
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and some acquaintance with higher branch- 
es of study, may sometimes produce a strength 
of mind, a firmness and fortitude, which would 
enable the widow to bring up and instruct her 
helpless children without assistance, and the 
orphan to protect herself in this designing 
world. If we reason against this patronage 
on narrow grounds, if we are governed by un- 
lettered sneers and uncouth jests, in withhold- 
ino^ this assistance, we shall never 'reach that 
perfection in society which refinement and ed- 
ucation jointly produce. Ay, but, (says the 
rigid economist,) our girls don't want that 

learning ; make them fit to marry, teach them 

IB 
to knit and sew, and make bread, and make 

pies, and cook a turkey, and nurse children, 
and rub furniture. Now, although I admit- 
that a knowledge of these things is very ex- 
cellent and very useful, and a cheerful per- 
formance of them is highly meritorious ; still, 
if to these a wife should possess a few auzili- 
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ary accomplishments, why, to a discerning 
husband, they must be very agreeable — ^they 
serve to make his home so comfortable. If I 
had friends to dine with me, I should not like 
to see my wife rush from the kitchen to the 
head of the table, with her pretty face flushed, 
her dress disordered, and her whole appear- 
ance something in the shape of a roasted lady 
— on the contrary, without neglecting the im- 
perious duty of superintendence, I should wish 
to see her take her seat with perfect]tranquilli- 
ty, to be able to participate in the progressive 
and social converse, and, if she can, occasion- 
ally address the foreign gentleman on her 
right in a few words of French, and the one 
on her left in Spanish, and urge her hospitality 
in sounds familiar and grateful to their ears ; 
she does herself an honour, communicates to 
them a pleasure, and me certainly a gratifica- 
tion. Then, in company with a gentlemen of 
science, she rambles through the garden. 
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points out and classifies the herbs, explain? 
their uses and virtues, then pauses at the 
flowers, pluck a violet, and presents it with 
grace to the stranger, gives it its classic name, 
^^ viola odorata,^^ informs him that the petals 
are used to colour the syrup extracted from 
the violets, that it is an agreeable medicine 
for children ; and, moreover, that the presence 
of acids and alkalies is discovered by using this 
syrup in chemical inquiries. Then she returns 
to the parlour, runs over a canzonet on the 
piano, plays with the children, or dilates on 
the classic French of Mad. de Staal, converses 
with an Italian gentleman on the beauties of 
Tasso and Ariosto. Can there be anything 
more delightful than this melange of the useful 
and ornamental ? Then let it be encouraged 
— let these female seminaries be placed 
under the auspices of the State — let the edu- 
cation of women engage our attention as 
much as it did that of the Romans. What is 
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the cost in comparison with the advantages f 
Nothing. If money cannot be raised for the 
object, then tax the bachelors — a very fair 
tax for such a 'purpose, and I do therefore 
hope that the good intentions which led to the 
recommendation, and the good results which 
may be confidently anticipated, may induce 
the members of the Legislature to smile be- 
nignantly on the proposition, and open their 
hearts and the public purse together, and I 
promise that each of their wives and sweet- 
hearts shall reward them with a kiss. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

I have often persuaded myself that half the 

ills of this life are imaginary, and that patience 

and philosophy can smooth the other half so as 

to blunt their keen and cutting edge. Now, a 

good temper — what a charming sedative it 

must be in misfortune, and how delightful it is 

in prosperity ; for although some believe that 

the wealthy have nothing to fret and worry 

them, yet it always appeared to me that your 

rich, high fed and highly fashionable, are the 

most captious, splenetic, tetchy creatures on 

earth : if the wind rustles their silk curtains, 

it discomposes their nerves ; and if the torn 

cat steals into the parlour, and purrs fondly on 

the mistress, her flesh begins to creep, and 

thmi they wash their temples with cologne 

water, to recover from the shock. Patience 

17 
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and a good temper *< teach us rather to bear 
those ills we have, than fly to others which we 
know not of." 

In my neighborhood lives a very clever fel- 
low, by the name of Nic Honey wood : be is 
by occupation a merchant — that is, he owns 
ships, sells sugar and molasses, and is account- 
ed a smart, active man in business. As it is 
the fashion for merchants to live like nabol^s, 
and spend twice as much as they earn, Ho- 
neywood took a fine house and married a fine 
wife. She was young, handsome, and bad a 
fortune of $20,000, for which she gave herself 
20,000 airs. Nic is a very hospitable man ; 
and meeting me one day, in Wall street, be 
insisted upon my going to dine with him in a 
friendly way. Although I did not altogether 
admire this sans ceremonie hospitality, and 
would rather have a day's notice in advance, 
yet I could not resist his entreaties : I bad 
never seen his cara sposa^ and we found her loK 
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ling on a sofa, in an eligant negligee dress : het 
pretty face was drawn up in many wrinkles^ 
and she returned my salutations with a snap- 
pish, disdainful nod, which satisfied me that 
something had ruffled the serenity of her tem- 
per, if her temper was ever serene. So, my 
dear, said she, you have treated me very hand- 
somely : here have I been dressed since twelve 
o'clock, waiting for you to walk with me in 
Broadway, and look for curtain patterns. My 
love, said the husband, with great humility^ I 
was detained at the store, and have been very 
much hurried and fatigued with business. I 
don't care for that, said the spouse ; I i 
upon your keeping your appointment 
Sir; here have I been moping up and 
the house, while the whole world is s 
My dear, said he, I am very sorry you 
been disappointed ; I did promise to walk 
you, but I made the promise without reflectioir. 
Think for a moment, said, be while i 
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himself by her side, and taking her hand, on 
which he imprinted an affectionate kiss, think 
what unfavourable conclusions must be drawn 
from seeing a man of business gallanting his 
wife through a fashionable street at noonday, 
entering a variety of stores, and cheapening a 
variety of articles of luxury — ^how would my 
credit stand on 'change ? what opinion would 
men of business and industry have of me? I 
don't care, said the lady ; I won't be disappoint* 
ed — you have your pleasures, and I insist up- 
on mine. So saying, she bounced up, jirked 
the bell rope, and, when the servant appeared, 
ordered dinner with a premptory air. 

My friend opened a book of drawings to en- 
gage my attention, and hide his own confusion. 
Our dinner was equally unpleasant — ^the lady 
took occasion to find fault with evcrjrtbing, 
and when I did myself the honour to drink 
her health, she replied with a slight nod of the 
head. In short, I soon terminated this un- 
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pleasant interview, fully satisfied that if for- 
tune was prodigal, nature had been niggardly 
in her gifts to this lady — that she squeezed too 
much acid in the cup of domestic bliss to ren- 
der the draught palatable, and that a sweet 
temper, the greatest consolation in life, had 
been totally denied her. This is one of the 
blanks in matrimony, thinks I, as I took my 
leave — there are thousands such in the wheel, 
and I do not know whether the risk is not too 
great to venture beyond the pale of celibacy. 
Of all hideous spectacles, a handsome woman 
with a bad temper is the most revolting. An 
ugly face may be shaded with anger occasion- 
ally, without giving an additional gloom to the 
countenance ; but to see a storm arise on thei 
smooth and placid brow of a beautiful womaDi 
to see the hues of the lilly and the damask 
which nature has blended in her cheeks, dis- 
appear, and the hectic glow of rage disfigure 
her face — to see her forehead arched and 
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puckered in angry folds, and her ruby lips 
quivering with indignation — to mark the mild 
melting beam of her blue eyes, transform- 
ed into the fierce glare of rage, and darting 
fire around her — to see nature thus disguised, 
is more than sufHcient to rend asunder the 
ties of affection and happiness. I pity a man 
who has a scolding wife, from my heart, be- 
cause he is truly an object of pity — and al- 
though a war of words or recrimination will 
not mend the matter, yet I would recommend 
him to receive these domestic gales with great 
patience and philosophy, and when the storm's 
up and raging, to take down his violin and 
play a favourite air, to thrum a few notes on 
the piano, or sing the old song from Artazer- 
xes of " Let not rage thy bosom firing," but 
to be always certain, before he resorts to this 
provoking defence, that he himself has not| 
by bad conduct, created this unhappy temper 
in his wife. 
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Passing by the house of an acquaintance on 
my return, I saw his lady seated at the win- 
dow, and as the sun was an hour high, I en- 
tered to pay my respects. I found the table 
spread for dinner. My husband has not yet 
dined, said she, and I am waiting patiently for 
him — he is generally punctual — come, stay 
with me until he arrives — he has been riding 
to Harlem, or the neighbourhood, and will be 
here presently — Ah, said she, here he is. I 
saw the husband alight from the horse ; he 
was a man inheriting a large paternal estate, 
so large that he had no occasion to labour for 
his support, and he endeavoured to kill time 
by keeping horses and dogs, driving tandenii 
shooting woodcocks, fishing for trout, and 
quarrelling with his wife, and was accounted 
a rich brute of a fellow. He entered the 
room, whip in hand, and giving me a hasty 
nod, threyv himself at full length on the sofa. 
What, not dined yet f said he. No, my love, 
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I waited for you, said the wife. More than I 
did for you then, for I had my dinner at Har- 
lem — I wait for nobody, and I dare say you 
could pick a little without me. Come, Roger, 
pull off my boots — the lady blushed, and look- 
ed at me, as much as to say, pray excuse him, 
he knows no better. Well, why don't you or- 
der dinner for yourself! said the bashaw. I 
have no appetite, my love, said the wife, and 
cannot eat alone. All airs — confounded airs 
— you women want currying occasionally. 

Here the picture was reversed — I had just 
left a scolding wife and an amiable husband, 
and now I found myself in company with a 
riotous brute of a husband and an 'amiable, 
patient wife — another instance of the vicissi« 
tudes of matrimony, exhibiting, at one glance, 
the want of attention to that important fea- 
ture of domestic happiness, a placid and se- 
rene temper. If candidates for matrimony . 
would attentively consider the temper and ha- 
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bits of those they are about to espouse, instead 
of regarding their fortunes and appearance ; 
if they would scan their characters instead of 
their accomplishments; if they would judge 
of the sterling value of the article for domes- 
tic purposes, instead of its fashion, their 
chances for happiness would be greater and 
more perfnanent. But while prima facia ad- 
vantages are calculated, instead of those 
which nature, education, habits and family 
combine ; while hasty, instead of deliberate 
determinations are made on the subject of 
matrimony ; while young persons, nearly 
strangers, run off to the parson, swear to 
" love, honour, and obey," with the same fa^ 
cility as they would go to a ball ; while sucfa- 
flippant steps are taken on a subject at once 
solemn and impressive, we must expect occa- 
sionally to hear of bad matches, unamiable 
habits, domestic unhappiness, separations, and 
divorces. 
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TRADES, versus PROFESSIONS. 

The government of a nation, of a king- 
dom, of a city, a village, or a family, is predi- 
cated pretty much on the same basis — an en- 
larged and extensive system is required for 
the nation, which system decreases in impor- 
tance until it reaches the family : yet the go- 
vernment of a family, and the regulation of 
domestic concerns, are the main-springs to 
higher departments, and are ever objects of 
peculiar attention. I have had frequent occa- 
sion to complain of the want of attention and 
system to domestic concerns generally, but 
particularly to the instruction of children, and 
the example of industry and economy, which 
is necessary to be exhibited to them to secure 
their happiness through life. 

Some parents think that they acquit them- 
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selves if they treat their children tenderly, 
send them to school and give them plenty to 
eat : but, with all their good intentions, they 
neglect the most particular branch of their 
duty. A tree will not grow fair to the sight 
and produce fine fruit by merely watering the 
roots ; its branches must be occasionally trim- 
med, and all noxious sprouts cut off: in short, 
like a child, it demands attention ; and a child 
does not require a sickly, incessant and anxi- 
ous superintendence, but simply a regard to 
healthy morals^ and usefulness. It is strange 
that young men, who are industriously inclin- 
ed, are so seldom desirous of being masters 
of a useful trade. Two pursuits seem to have 
the only attraction for parents and children — 
the law or the counting house — neither of 
which, in these times, promise any considera- 
ble advantage to young men: and though 
they see lawyers without practice, and mer- 
chants without profit ; while the tailor, shoe- 
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maker, butcher, baker, and other mechanictfy 
are rich and comfortable, yet will their foolish 
pride be shocked at the name of a tradesman, 
and they would rather starve as gentlemen, 
than labour as mechanics. 

That father who has no fortune to give to 
his sons, and yet permits them to be idle, with- 
out showing them the road to industry and 
wealth, is wanting in his duty to himself, his 
family, and his country. It probably will be 
said, in extenuation, that a son will not learn 
a trade, he has an aversion to the labour and 
the name of a mechanic — what then is the du- 
ty of a father ? To submit to the indolence 
and pride of his son ? To pamper him in ex- 
travagance, to nourish him in idleness, to give 
him superfine coats, et cetera, that he may 
strut before a glass, or walk in Broadway, and 
give himself the airs of a gentleman of for- 
tune ? By no means ; this is the weakness of 
a poor creature, not the firmness of a discreet 
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and prudent man. Besides, is it to be expect* 
ed that a parent is to toil all his life to support 
the vanity and extravagance of his sons, when, 
in fact, there is a period wheir his sons should 
aid him ? Who would marry, who would en- 
counter the cares of a large family, if it were 
not for the satisfaction of seeing children 
grow up in usefulness, an ornament to their 
country, and valuable members to the commu- 
nity ? Things are reversed, and a son ima- 
gines that his father is to support him all his 
lifetime, when he is in duty bound to arrest the 
cares and toils of Jiis parent, and make his 
declining years comfortable. 

I had lately an illustration of two pictures 
of domestic arrangement and economy, and 
the contrast struck me forcibly. A very re- 
spectable citizen invited me to dine with him 
on a Sunday: he was an industrious man, 
with a large family, which he supported by his 

daily exertions, and contrived to live very well 
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and maintaia a good appearance — his house 
was furnished with great neatness and simpli- 
city — his table plainly yet plentifully served : 
he gave me no Madeira wine, but substituted 
a glass or two of sparkling cider ; he had se- 
veral daughters, modest and well informed, 
but I was particularly struck with his four sons, 
the eldest about twenty. My family, said he, 
is large on Sunday — I take peculiar pleasure 
in having them around me on that day — my 
eldest son is a ship carpenter, my second is a 
baker, my third is a mason, and the youngest 
is just indentured to a cabinetmaker; I have 
thus given them their fortunes^ and when their 
time has expired, and their industry brings 
them in the interest of their fortunes, I hope 
to share it with them : I have laboured long 
to bring them up respectably, and hereafter 
they must reciprocate. This was prudent, 
this was proper ; the young men had each an 
intelligent look— their faces were somewhat 
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tanned by working in the sun, and their hands 
probably hard ; but they were healthy, lively, 
and modest — they appeared like the pillars of 
the house, the sure, the safe reliance of their 
parents in adversity — they were worth a score 
of professional fops, or mercantile dandies. 
Such men are looked up to in the hour of pe- 
ril, to defend their country. Industry can 
have no higher eulogy. 

The reverse of this picture was a family 
equally as large, and a father equally as poor 
and industrious — he had no fortune to give his 
children, and even their education had been as 
plain as possible ; the sons had neither trade 
nor profession, neither talent nor industry, nei- 
ther modesty nor enterprise: the eldest did 
nothing but loll about in indolence, dress him- 
self in a fine coat, look in the glass half the 
day, and have a neckcloth so tight that " his 
eyes and his mouth stood ajar" — the others had 
an equal aversion to labour, and the father not 
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only has to toil daily for the support of a large 
family, but also to dress these gentlemen — 
each of whom should have a pair of canvass 
trowsers on, and be working at some useful 
trade : the consequence of this dire neglect 
can always be foreseen : such young men will 
always be a dead weight upon their parents, of 
no possible use or profit to themselves or to 
the world, but led gradually into vice and ex- 
travagance — they eventually become mere va- 
gabonds on the community. How easily this 
can be avoided by proper system and firmness. 
When a father cannot give a fortune or a pro- 
fession to his son, let him, when his son has 
attained a suitable age, send him forth to se- 
lect a trade for himself, and make it obligato- 
ry upon him to choose this trade ; and when 
his selection is made, bind him to it for a term 
of years, and see that his son learns this me- 
chanical art, works daily, and serves out his 
time faithfully; keep him to it forcibly — let 
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him encount# some hardships and difficulties 
when young, and turn a deaf ear to his com- 
plaints — the result of indolent habits. Such 
a course, if generally pursued, would give us 
a hardy and useful race of young men, and 
would enable parents to live comfortably in 
their declining years. I have heard a young 
man say that such a trade was not genteel ! 
Nonsense — it is in the power of a young man. 
By his correct deportment, to make any trade 
genteel. Look at Benjamin Franklin and at 
David Rittenhouse, and let all such scruples 
vanish. 

When a young man is employed at a useful 
branch of business, the day glides swiftly and 
happily on — labour gives him an appetite for 
his simple fare, and brings repose at night to 
his wearied limbs — his system is braced by 
toil, and his health is maintained by occupa- 
tion ; and in times he becomes a useful, and 
very probably, a wealthy member of the com- 
munity, aiS, above all, he is ever independent! 
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ABOUT INSURANCE. 

The preservation of property, either acqui- 
red or hereditary, is a duty which every man 
owes to his family, to himself, and to his coun- 
try. It is a common saying that there is no 
difficulty in the making of money, but only in 
the keeping of it — and I believe this saying 
to be true. Among the calamities with which 
Providence, for wise purposes, afflicts man- 
kind, that of fire is the most destructive and 
appalling. A man may depend upon his daily 
labour for the sup|>ort of his family ; he goes 
forth, and on some days is fortunate, and on 
others earns nothing — yet he has a home, his 
wife and children are sheltered, and if he has 
little to share with them, he shares that little, 
and looks forward with hope for better times. 
But there can be no situation more truly dis- 
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tressing than to see houseless wanderers dri- 
ven from their peaceful dwelling — to see it in 
smoking ruins — to be left without bed or cloth- 
ing, exposed to the "pelting of the pitiless 
storm," deprived of home, of comfort, of ease, 
and sometimes of affluence. Yet these things 
frequently happen. I have known instances 
of large families, surrounded with everything 
calculated to inspire content and happiness — 
enjoying life, full of gayety and exultation, to 
retire tranquilly to rest — and the morning's 
sun has beheld them destitute of home, of 
shelter, and of food — passing from the ex- 
treme of happiness to the extreme of misery ! 
These accidents cannot, in all cases, be 
avoided, but in all cases they can be provided 
against. We have no reason to complain of 
a want of excellent institutions for the insu- 
rance of property, and although most of them 
are well encouraged, still the real advantages 
appear only partially appreciated, and we 
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hear constantly of persons losing their all; 
the result of years of hard labour, when a tri- 
fling care and expense would have prevented 
their misfortune. Insurance Companies are 
barriers against unexpected ills — they are pro- 
tectors of the poor as well as of the rich — 
they step in between poverty and *' moving 
accidents" — they are the rocks against which 
the element beat in vain. No prudent citizen 
should permit his property to remain in jeo- 
pardy when he has within his reach the means 
of preservation. For a trifling annual sum, 
real and personal estate may be insured ; and 
if an accident happens to the owners, instead 
of being plunged into gi ief— instead of seeing 
his children destitute of house and home, he 
receives an immediate equivalent for his loss : 
he carries his policy of insurance to the oflice, 
and, on proof of loss, receives the stipulated 
amount. Then, though naked walls and soli- 
tary stacks of chimneys present their smoky 
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and black aspects — though his bed and furni- 
ture lay heaped in ruins — still he has the 
means of purchasing new ones ; his family 
are not destitute, and he may quickly settle 
himself in a new and comfortable dwelling, 
as well off as he was before the calamity hap- 
pened. 

On the other hand, look at the picture of 
real distress and grief which is settled in his 
countenance who has lost everything on earth 
by a fire, with a large and destitute family, 
and who has neglected to insure his property* 
Nothing short of starvation stares him in the 
face ! A trifle, annually expended, would have 
saved him many a pang—yet he disregarded 
th(i dictates of common sense and prudencCf 
and neglected to take this necessary, this pre- 
serving precaution. Let it, therefore, be im- 
pressed upon the minds of every housekeeper, 
that a settled principle of Domestic Economy 
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urges the insurance of his property, real and 
personal, and his mind will then be at ease. 
Such are the results of those excellent insti- 
tutions, which combine profit with great utili- 
ty- 
While I am on the subject, I cannot avoid 

noticing those other institutions of a similar 
character for the insurance of lives. At a has- 
ty glance, it may appear extraordinary that 
attempts should be made to insure lives, which 
are ever in the hands of our Creator — ^but it is 
merely a misconception of terms, the realobject 
being to provide against those casulties which 
always attend hazardous expeditions. Thus : 
a seafaring man, prior to departure from his 
home, insures his life. How ? By paying a 
certain premium upon a certain sum ; and if 
accident, the disease of climate, or other visi- 
tations should take the person ^^ to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns," then the 
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office pays to his representatives the sum for 
which originally it was obligated. There is no 
guarantee of life, because there can be none; 
but we can provide, in case of accident, a cer- 
tain sum for surviving relations. Thus — when 
a man is about taking a long and hazardous 
journey, he insures his life for a certain sum, 
for which he pays a fixed premium : if it 
pleases Divine Providence to take him from 
the world, his wife or children receive the 
sum ; thus securing all the advantages which 
a sad event can secure to the survivors ; and 
this institution may in truth be called the wi- 
dow's and the orphan's friend, if the man's 
life be spared, he gladly pays the premium ; 
if he dies, it will afford him some consolation 
in his last moments to know, that his wife 
and children will receive the capital of that in- 
surance. This is a system which should be 
encouraged ; it is, to use a seaman's phrase. 
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•Maying an anchor to the windward;" and 
considering how many men there are in the 
world who would be happy if their .wives and 
children were provided for, there should be no 
hesitation in making such insurance. 
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